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Tells Cacchione Rally 
“Can Win War in 43’ 


Following is ie text of a speech delivered | last night by Earl 
Browder at a Peter Cacchione election rally at the Menora Masonic 
Temple in Brooklyn. Complete details of the meeting will appear 
in tomorrow's DAILY WORKER. 


By Earl Browder . 


f" It is a real pleasure to take part in this meeting called 
in behalf of the candidacy of Councilman Peter V. Cacchi- 
one for a second term. He has served the whole people 
of this city well, but unfortunately only the voters of 
Kings County seh the Apt of sending him to the 
Council. Therefore, all the vot- 
ers throughout New York who 
appreciate Councilman Cacchi- 
one’s high value look to Kings 
County not to fail the rest of 
the city, but at all costs to re- 
turn him to the Council. 
It is not my task tonight to 
remind you of the manifold 
services Councilman Cacchione 
has rendered, over and above 
what our city has learned to 
expect from the usual run of 
Councilmen; but I must take 
notice of this, that Peter 
‘Cacchione more than any offi- 
cial of our city has taken up the 
war problems in the most prac- 
tical and serious fashion, has 
given a practical example of 
that single-minded devotion to 
victory which, if it could have 
been transmitted to the entire 
| country, would have already 
brought this war, so far as Europe is concerned, to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Therefore, I say to you, just as it is imperative that 
you buy War Bonds to the limit of your ability, just as 
it is necessary for you to ensure maximum and uninter- 
rupted production, just as it is necessary to support our 
fighters abroad in every way, so also it is a war duty to 
return Peter Cacchione to the City Council. 

I have been asked to give an answer tonight to the 
question: Can we win the war in 1943? 

It is necessary to preface my remarks on this ques- 
tion with a firm disclaimer of any prophetic insight. I 
am not a prophet. Neither, as I was sharply reminded 
by the New York Times after my last speech, am I a mili- 
tary expert. In these respects I am in the same boat with 
the vast -majority.of Americans >. ve nfo" of us are 
prophets or military experts, which is per a fortunate 
thing for the country since’ most prophets and experts 
have been so uniformly mistaken in their judgments dur- 
ing the past few years. 

There are a multitude of questions involved in waging 
war which are properly kept out of public discussion and 
decision, and are left to chosen bodies or individuals for 
decision. There are other questions which of necessity 
combine high political and military considerations and 
therefore, unavoidably, in a democracy require an opinion 
and an answer from the main body of citizens for their 
most effective solution. It is such questions that are de- 
cisive in any opinion as to the possibility of shortening 
the war, of bringing victory most quickly. 

How can a layman, unversed in military science, 
speak up with confidence on these questions? I admit it 
is very difficult to do so when this involves challenging a 
common conclusion of the main body of military experts. 
But when the military scientists disagree, it becomes our 
task to choose as to which is correct. How are we going 
to choose, how can we have any confidence in‘the sound- 
ness of our choice? Such are the problems we confront 
when we approach the question of whether we can win 
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Rubber Workers 
Warn Against 
Prolonged War 


By. Sig. Wenger 

(Special to the Daily Worker) 
TORONTO, Ont., Sept. 23.—The 
United Rubber Workers convention 
today unanimously declared that 
“the winning of the war in the 
shortest possible time is q primary 
concern of labor.” The resolution 
backs this stand “not only because 
of the dbjectives for which the war 
is being fought, that is the preser- 
vation »f our country and of demo- 
cratic institutions, but alsc be- 
cause prolongation of the war must 
mean enormously increasing the 
loss of sife and ultimately endang- 
ering the very objectives mentioned 
above.” 

This action reaffirms the conven- 
tion’s  riginal stand for “a full- 
fledged attack as soon as possible” 
and answers the confused position 
taken vesterday. , 

The convention also turned down 
without opposition a red-baiting 
proposal submitted by the anti-war 
group in the Detroit U. S. Rubber 
local to expel “summarily” anyone 
“found guilty of being a member 


Yesterday's resolution, calling for 
the immediate invasion of West-' 
ern Europe, had been turned down 
by the convention because, as “ex- 
plained” by a member of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, the convention 
had already taken action for full 
isupport of .a full-fledged attack on 
the continent for “total victory as 
soon as possible. We can’t tell the 
military leaders just how to run 
the war,” the explanation declared. 

Deremer of Goodyear pointed 
out that it is not primarily a mili- 
tary problem and dealt with the 
political importance of labor speak- 
ing out for second front now. He 
showed how al! the old arguments 
against the second front are being 
exploded daily. 

Speaking of the Peglers and 
other “long war” advocates, he 
stated: “If they are strong enough 
to hold back the program of the 
administration and the United Na- 
tions, they will be strong enough 
to come to power in America.” 

Field representative Camelio of 
Massachusetts declared that “there 
are forces who feel that this war 
can be won without invading 


the war this year. I will deal with @ 
the question from this angle, not 
so much to transmit to you my 
opinion, but to give you, the non- 
expert citizen, confidence in your 
own ability to judge these ques- 
tions. 


started this week. 
Now millions 


perform as it has this summer, 
cannot the 
. 
During the past two-and-a-half} Front? 
months on the Eastern Front the 
Red Army has driven back the 
Nazi forces, at least two-thirds of 
their total, and unquestionably 
their best, for hundreds of miles 
along a thousand-mile front, and 
put at least two million of them 
out of the fight. 

If during the next two-and-a- 
half months the Anglo-American 
forces were to accomplish half as 
much in the West, through France, 
that is, say, advance a few hun- 
dred miles on a five-hundred mile 
front, and put out of business a 
Million Nazi soldiers, then I think 
everyone—even Hitler—would ad- 
mit that we had won the war— 
except for the minor clean-up jobs 
and “the shouting”—so far as the 
military task is concerned. And it 


States can hit 
half as effectively as 


whole world. 


” 
Why don't we 
from the West? 
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would still be 1943, if the action 


and millions of 
non-experts all over the world are 
asking why, if the Red Army can 


Anglo-Americans do 
half as much on the Western 


If the combined forces of the 
British Empire and the United 
the enemy only 
the Red 
Army has been doing since July 4, 
then the war in Europe will be 
won this year. That is the simple, 
inescapable fact, apparent to the 


hit the enemy 


We can give thanks to Winston 
Churchill for one feature of his 
report to Parliament day before 
yesterday. He answered once and 
for all the contemptible dishonesties 
of the American newspabers and 
columnists who have been sneering 
at the second front demand as a 
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Shostakovitch Finishes 
His 8th Symphony 


“The Eighth Symphony abounds 


Europe. Invasion is necessary,” he 
added, “the time is here—we niust 
invade Europe to defeat the tyrants 
who would enslave the whole 
world.” 


DALRYMPLE REVERSES STAND 

Many of the delegates were con- 
fused by the extended remarks of 
President Dalrymple on this ques- 
tion. After basing his entire’ pro- 
gram on the need of offensive ac- 
tion for a quick victory and explain- 
ing the need for labor initiative on 
many issues, the URWA president 
reversed himself completely in dis- 
cussing the immediate invasion of 
Western Europe. 

He called for leaving everything 
to the military leaders. In his re- 
port, Dalrymple had indicated that 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Prelates Join in 
Moscow Services 


| MOSCOW, Sept. 23 (UP).—Brit- 
ish and Russian prelates joined 
with Allied diplomats today in a 
sprayer for victory in the first inter- 
Allied liturgy held in Moscow since 
the start of the war. 

Attending the special patriarchal 
service in the Cathedral of the 
Divine Apparation were the 
Archbishop of York, second digni- 
tary of the Church of England, his 
two chaplains, the American and 
British ministers, and other rep- 
resentatives of the Allied diplomatic 


in inner conflicts—tragic and dra- corps. 


matic—yet in its entirety it is an) 


Ai life-asserting composi- 


Pas its moods it is a continuation 
of my Fifth Symphony and Quin- 
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(Timken decision is like a wet 


If You Want Rent Freeze, 
Call CH. 4-7300 Today 


that visited him in Washington 
appreciate a little public pressure 
His number is CH. 4-7300, 


encouraging, returned delegates 


protest from tenants themselves, 


organized pressure might be in 
this morning. 


If you want an immediate rent freeze, better give Rent Control 
Director Iva Carson, of OPA, a buzz on the telephone this morning, 
and tell him so. He's going to be at OPA headquarters in the 
Empire State Building ali morning, he told a Brooklyn 


Not only phone calls, but telegrams and delegations are in 
order, members of the committee who went to Washington in- 
formed the Daily Worker last night. , 

The group, headed by Mrs. Rebecca Stein Yutal, of the 
Brooklyn Non-Partisan Legislative Conference, visited Director 
Carson about an hour after Mayor LaGuardia had conferred with 
him with a demand for an immediate rent freeze. 

The Rent Control Director was noncommitial and far from 


Mayor had submitted facts to him proving that thousands of 
New Yorkers are faced with eviction unless they pay greatly 
increased rentals they can’t afford. But there isn’t yet enough 


delegation 
Wednesday, implying that he'd 
for rent ceilings. 


stated. He admitted that the 


he said, implying that a little 
order when he’s in New York 


Shipbuilders Back 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, 
North Africa, Sept. 23 (UP) -—Al- 
lied forces opened a battering-ram 
offensive against Naples today, 
drawing their right flank .forward 
10 to 15 miles, as the Nazis turned 
the big port city inte a mass of 
flames and wrecked every wharf and 
ship that had escaped Allied bombs. 
On the island of Corsica, 12,000 
trapped Germans were reported in 
disordered flight to the northeast 
before a mixed army of French 
Colonials, American Rangers, Cor- 
sicans ahd Italians, their final 
cape barred by Allied air and sea 


‘forces maintaining a rigid blockade) 


uf the 70-mile passage to Italy. 
Gen. Henri Giraud returned to- 


where he was wildly cheered by the 
population, ‘and reported the Allies 


\ 


mile island and expected to end 
Storming onto the hills east of 


term and hailing his policy of 


a ik Front 


nihcae ¢ how” Were j aaeped ' 
jyesterday by delegates to the ninth annual convention of 
the CIO Industrial Union of Maritime and Shipbuilding Work- 


Aa. 


ers at the Hotel Commodore. 

The more than 600 delegates, at 
the same session, expressed re- 
sentment at the actions of Sir 
Walter Citrine, British labor lead- 
er, for creating obstacles to CIO 
participation in labor unity. 

These were highlights in a day 
of convention action which con- 
cluded with a two-hour, heated 
debate on the case of Irving Vel- 
son, member of the General Ex- 
ecutive Board, president of Local 
13 and secretary of the Bethlehem 
negotiations committee, who was, 
ousted from all official posts by 
board vote on the grounds of 
“Communism.” 

The convention will continue 
discussion on the Velson case at 
today’s session, making it the first 
order of business and deciding, by 
roll call vote, whether to uphold 
or reject the ouster. 


BACK BRIDGES FIGHT 


During the same day, delegates 
voted support to Harry Bridges, 
West Coast CIO leader, called 
upon Attorney Gengral Biddle to 
drop the charges and asked that 
the government give Bridges the 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Court Upholds 
Aurelio on Ballot 


The Appellate Division yesterday 
rued that Magistrate Thomas A. 
Aurelio has the right to remain on 
the ballot as Democratic and Re- 
publican candidate for Supreme 
Court Justice. 

The court upheld a previous Su- 
preme Court ruling granting Au- 
relio the right to stay on the ballet 
despite the fact that both Demo- 
cratic and Republican judicial 
conventions reconvened to repudiate 
him. Both parties had substituted 
other candidates. 

The four justices who acted in 
the ‘ Aurelio case yesterday were 
Presiding Justice Francis Martin 
and Associate Justices Alfred H. 


Townley, Edward J. Glennon and 
Edward 8S. Dore 


Both parties had taken the case 
to court to have Aurelio removed 
from the ballot. 


Thomas Protests Phony 
‘Incentive’ Plan to WLB 


which neither guarantees earn 
United Automobile Workers. 


was brought to the attenton 


A regional War Labor Board incentive wage decision 


ings nor production incentive, 


has brought a protest from President R. J..Thomas of the 


The case, affecting workers of the Timken Axle Co 


anta. 


Chairman William Davis. of the 
WLB by the UAW president. 

Coming at this moment when the 
War Production Board and such 
authorities as Bernard Baruch, 
stress the advisability of incentive 
wages, to further war output, the 


blanket that will certainly not ene 
courage production. 

The -union’s basic objection 
arises from the absence of a wage 
guarantee in event a job is retimed 


Vay 


PM yesterday joined with those in 
the UAW in the Reuther-Leonard 
caucus who are today distorting the 


incentive pay issue for factional 
purposes. PM regards the Timken 
decision as “incentive” pay and the 
union’s protest as opposition to in- 
centives as such. 


PM has avoided any coverage in 


by the company. Thus, the age-old 
trick of chiseling as workers gain 
speed, is in effect. Advocates of 


land strict safeguards of earnings 


genuine incentives have always 
pointed out that such plans are 
distortions of incentive for, in the 
long run, they neither éncourage 
more production nor higher earn- 
ings. é 
Union participation in control 


in event either the entire or part of 
a job is retimed, sp caetinnl pri 


Italian foot. 


captured: the road junction of Au- 
letta, 20 miles southwest of Po- 
tenza). 

The Germans seems determined 
that when the Allies got to Naples 
they would find only ashes and de- 
bris. 

Immense clouds of black smoke 
billowed up from the city, easily 
visible to the Allied vanguard, and 
aerial reconnaissance reported that 
fires had been raging along the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Unions Back 
Interracial Parley 


Tomorrow’s contisence for inter- 
racial unity, called by a citizens’ 
emergency committee to sum up 
the causes of the Aug. 1 Harlem 
outbreak and to report to Mayor 
LaGuardia, with recommendations, 
is receiving strong trade union sup- 
port and should receive more, Mrs. 


* [Katherine Earnshaw, field repre- 


sentative of the city CIO Council 
and secretary of the executive com- 
mittee of the conference, said yes- 
terday. 

Mrs. Earnshaw listed the follow- 
ing unions as participating in the 
afternoon discussion groups and in 
the evening session, all of which 
Will take place in the assembly hall 
of Hunter College, Park Ave. and 


"|69th St., beginning at 2 P.M.: 


Book and Magazine Guild, C10; 
New York Newspaper Guild; 
United Office and Professional 
Workers Union, Locals 114 and 
18; Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, CIO; Teachers Union; Joint 
Board, Fur Dressers and Dyers, 
CIO; Shee Workers Joint Council 
13; Retail and Wholesale Employ- 
ees, Local 1130, CIO;~ Brewster 
- Aircraft, Local 365; United Auto 
Workers, CIO; Cooks and Pastry 


| Cooks, Local 89; National Alliance 


of Postal Workers. 
UNIONS HELPED 


after the unfortunate outbreak,” 


day from a flying trip to Corsica, 


held two-thirds of the 3,400-square! 
German resistance in 10 to 15 days.) 


Salerno from which the Germans) 
had shelled their beach landings,| 


To the southeast, the Fifth Army 
made gains of 10 to 15 miles while 
the Eighth Army captured Avig- 
liano, 10 miles northwest of Po- 
tenza, in its rapid surge into the 
battle for Naples. Ginosa, 22 miles|"*¥ 
south of Gioia, was captured in the 
course of mop-up operations on the} 


(The BBC said the Allies also 


“Trade unions played a fine part 


to restore order and 


‘Mrs. Earnshaw said. “In the con- 
ference discussions they will have 
the opportunity of giving the bene- 
fit of their experience to prevent re- 
sjcurrence of such outbreaks.” 
Joseph Curran, president of the 
National Maritime Union, is among 


Soviet Troops Take a 
Poltava and_ Unechi 


LONDON, Sept. 23 


| 


(UP).—Soviet troops today cap- 
tured Poltava, wiping out the last major German base in 
the southern Ukraine, stormed into Unecha, a strategic rail 
junction 72 miles west of Bryansk, and advanced to within 
10 miles of Smolensk while Nazi broadcasts acknowledged 


that Red Army scouts had re 
the Dnieper. 


lensk, the great Nazi Eastern Front 
anchor point that once was Adolf 
Hitler's headquarters, the Soviets 
‘also were closing in from the 
southeast, where the German radio 
reported street fighting had been 
in progress at Roslavl since yes- 


es- | terday. 


On the Gomel Front, the Red 
Army, recording a 16-mile advance,, 
reached the southeastern corner of 
White Russia, at a point approxi- 
mately 47 miles southeast of the 
Gomel rail center, front reports 
reaching Moscow said. 

{LONDON, Sept. 23 (UP).—Capt. 
Ludwig Sertorius, German military 


Poltava is the center of a web 
of railroads leading southwest to 
Kremenchug, southeast to Slavy- 
ansk, northeast to Kharkov and 


Army was in position to sweep 


|south and west, threatening formid- 


able German units still in the 
southern Ukraine with encirclement. 


NEARER SMOLENSK 
The battle of Smolensk was de- 
veloping rapidly as the Red Army 


east and southeast of the city, 
building a huge, 180-degree arc for 
a final drive on the bastion itself. 

They stormed anf captured Upa- 
lovo, only 9.3 miles northeast of 
Smolensk in their closest approach 


15 miles east of Smolensk on the 
Moscow railroad and Ryabtsevo, 15 
miles southeast. 

Southeast of Smolensk, in addi- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Developing their drive on Smo-/|— 


pivoted into positions . northeast, } 


to the city. They took Peresvetova, 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, 
Southwest Pacific, Friday, Sept. 24 
|(UP).—Australian troops, develop- 
ing Gen. Douglas MacArthur's New 
Guinea cffensive which has cut off 
more than 100 miles of Japanese- 
held coast in 18 days, battled south- 
ward from their newly-won bridge- 


Ray 


offensive in the central Solomons. 
Six bombers siruck near Hen<« 
derson airiield Monday, causing 
light damage to material and in- 
stallations. The next day, 12 to 6 
bombers raided the island again, ( 
this time causing casualties as well a. 
as light damage. . | ‘ae 
Two bombers were shot down bps 
a single American fighter plane. — 


Italian Soldiers in 
South Tired, Hungry 


b » 


By John O'Reilly 


(Distributed by United Press) 
WITH THE FIFTH ARMY IN 
ITALY, Sept. 23 (UP).—With the 
Fifth and Eighth Armies spreading 


(Representing the Combined United States 
Press) 


out and starting their concerted ad- | 


dusty roads filled with British and 
American army vehicles. Many of 
them are barefooted. They have 
handkerchiefs or rags tied around 
their heads. 


vance north, this part of Italy pre- | 
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; are talking about.” 
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+ | what he is talking about, 
{ { General McNaughton. do not. 
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2*f of Commons with the following flat statement: 
¢ | Government gives us assault 
* 1 give you victories.” 
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ing in contact with French 
brittle the German defenses 


lished in France a year ago. 


straight line. 


port of Bastia 


* 


troops from somewhat south 
some 50 miles north of Kiev. 


z, 


in 


Velikie Luki-Vitebsk sector. 
middle Dnieper. 


* 


in an Order of the Day by 
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« New Guinea. 


Prior’s Statement 
In Commons 


By a Veteran Commander 


ort than a year ago, soon after the Allied raid on 
| Dieppe and: after we had had the time and oppor- 
tunity to study the details of the operation from all avail- 
able reports, we expressed the opinion that the raid was 
actually a success and that the landing could have been 
. made to ‘'stick.” In other words—that the 

| necessary elements for the opening of a 

On the Second Front were in evidence at Dieppe. 
Several months later the commanding 
general of the Canadians, who was there, 
said substantially the same thing, using 


Although people in high places do not often notice 
this modest column, we had the honor repeatedly of being 
mentioned deprecatingly by them in general sarcastic 
“people who do not know what they 


However, now we have unexpectedly acquired a 
“witness for the defense.” This ‘witness’ should know 
even if we ourselves and . 


The gentleman in question is Commander hadith 
M. Prior, DSO, DSC, and a hero of both Dunkerque and 
Dieppe. He is now Conservative member of Parliament. 
In his maiden speech on Wednesday he stirred the House 


The statement followed. Prior's tale 
of how near the assault forces had come to a break- 
through at Dieppe. Commander Prior also stated that he 
believed Hitler's Westwall could be breached by deter- 
mined, well-organized assault. 
Prior was wounded at Dieppe and left on the beach 
where he was taken prisoner. 
marched and countermarched across France for months, 
hiding in farmhouses, living in Paris, observing and com- 


We wonder what Mr. Churchill thinks of this speech 
by a member of his own Party. 

Here is a man who was there and who says in 
} many words that a Second Front could have been estab- 


(We know the idea is correct, but is our Latin?) 


NENERAL MONTGOMERY'S British Eighth Army has 
captured the communication center of Potenza. Thus 
the front now runs from Sorrento to Bari in an almost 


American Commandos have joined the French in 
Corsica and are pressing the enemy near the evacuation 


Allied planes have blasted Bastia and Leghorn, as 
24} well as a number of airdromes.in Crete and in Greece. 


HE remainder of the German front east of the Dnieper 
_is breaking up fast. The Germans report their “evacu- 
ation” of Poltava and of Anapa on the Black Sea. Now, 
Poltova was encircled by the Red Army and the “evact- 
ation” could have been effected by the Germans only as 
‘a one-way trip to kingdom come. 
The Taman Peninsula will be cleared in a few days, 
the railroad to the Crimea (from Zaporozhe) has been 
cut and the line of the Dnieper is being reached by Soviet 


_Novozybkov, Unecha, Roslavl, Krichev and Smolensk are 
under immediate threat. Smolensk has been greatly im- 
periled by the storming of the forest fortress of Demidov 
(marked “Porechye” on a number of maps). 

The first “act” of the Soviet offensive is drawing to 
an end. But it is not so sure there will be an 
sion” between the first and second acts. Watch the 


[Capture of Unecha by the Red Army was announced 
‘this column went to press. —Editor, ] 


ENERAL MacARTHUR has started an “triphibious” 
assault on the Japanese base at Finschhafen, in 
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forces for our tasks we will 


Soon he escaped and 


officers who told him how 
were. 


50 


Quod erat demonstrandum. 


? 


of Zaporozhe up to a point 
The strong points of Gomel, 


“intermis- 
Watch Cherkassy on the 


Premier Joseph Stalin after 


| Blasted from Air 


Nantes, Hanover 


By Fortresses 


| LONDON, Sept. 23 (UP).—U. 5. 


‘smashing. blows 
‘and air bases in western France| 
‘today—including a surprise double, 
‘raid on Nantes—while smoke and 
flames still billowed over the great 
German industrial city of Han- 
mover, 
mightiest night assaults of the war. 

Returning to the attack after a 
week-long lull imposed by bad 
weather, hundreds of RAF bomb- 


| 


ers dropped 
tons of blockbusters and incen- 
diaries on Hannover in a furious 
30-minute raid Wednesday night. 
The raiders heaped their bombs 


on the city at the rate of more 
than 66 tons a minute, a destruc- 


‘the record 2,000-ton attack on 
‘Hamburg last July 24. 

| It was the 47th raid of the war 
-on Hannover and the first since 
| July 26. 

| Other night bombers 
strength pounded Emden and 
Oldenburg, in northwestern Ger- 
‘many, while British Intruder 
planes swarmed over Nazi airfielis 
‘in Holland and Germany, shooting 
| down one enemy plane. 

| Twenty-six RAF bombers and 
‘one fighter were lost, a moderate 
| total in view of the size of the 
raid. 


Red Army 
Drives Into 


White Russia 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tion to Ryabtsevo, they captured 
Panskaya, 20 miles from the city, 
Peresna, 24 miles away and Pochi- 
nok, 37 miles southeast. All three 
,towns are on the railroad to Ros- 
|lavl, 78 miles southeast. of Smolensk, 
‘where Germany reported street 
‘fighting in progress, and which mil- 
itary quarters suspected already was 
jin Soviet hands. 

| The German announcement ‘of 
street fighting was expected to be 
followed with a Nazi report that the 
town had been evacuated, close fol- 
lowers of enemy propaganda meth- 
ods said. Roslayl, in Sc’ 2t hands, 
would sever the important Smolessk 
‘supply line and set up a drive on 
Mogilev, The Red Army now can 
consolidate its southern forces and 
begin an all-out drive on Smolensk 
‘while other units strike westward 


'B-17 Flying Fortresses struck four, 
at Nazi U-boat | 


in lesser). 
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Enemy’ Turns Out to Be 8th Army Patrol 
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an estimated 2,000 ie 


‘tive average not even matched in| # | , 


Armies is recorded by the camera. 
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A dramatic incident in the meeting of the patrols of the British 8th and the American 5th 


Spying a car racing toward them, 
members block the road, rifles ready for what they thought was the enemy. Instead it proved to be 
an advance patrol of Gen. Montgomery’s fighters rushing to join forces with Gen. Clark’s army. 


Oh > CR ete en 


== |New Light on the 
_|Mikhailovitch Hoax 


(Dally Worker Foreign Department) 

There was a story in yesterday’s press about Yugo- 
slavia, in which “London observers” were reported “baffled” 
by the Peoples Army reports of fighting with Draza Mikhail- 
ovitch’s chetniks. 


a It was a United Press story from aia A funny 
+ thing, isn’t it, how these un-named@ ara 
“London observers” are always be- | ernment pa liasion with both 
ing “baffled” when it comes to ‘th » Me 
 \truth asout Mikhailovitch. ‘a Ne 


vitch, as was reported froz1 Cairo | 
some time ago, and inferentially 
confirmed in Churchill’s speech on 
Tuesday ? 

What is this double-game that’s 
The “Cairo observers” had even |S%ng on, in which the Allies still 
r |Invented q tale that there was in refuse to give up the Mikhailovitch 
[a cane SS 
4 - sO e 
. a | ehetnik»—who allegedly broke away setiews to the very, materiel and 4 
ae remarkable gains which the Peo- ~_ 


, from Mikhailovitch and were co- 
‘operating with the Nazis against Ples Army is making for our side | 
every day of the week? 4 


loner slemsrpen ate oe he m 

| (4 that Mikhailoviteh is really Allies ee 
Toward Naples, 
Nazis Ruin Port 


Yesterday’s particular “baffle,” 
it seems, results from the fact that 
_ |the press had been trying to create 
the improssion that Mikhailovitch 
and the Peoples Army were no 
longer at odds. 


pro aeh cet 


me Peoples Army and Mikhailo- : 


i 
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NEWS AVAILABLE 
Now, we on the Daily Worker 
have been following Yugoslav af- 
fairs pretty carefully for a long 
time, but all our information comes 


Yank reconnaissance platoon 


Soviet Paper's Criticism of AMG 


from the “Free Yugoslavia” radio 
heard in Berne. It is equally 
available to the mysterious “Lon- 
don observers” who have this great 


| | good fellow, really -a patriot. 
(Continued from Page 1) 


quays for several days. Great ex- 
plosions reverberated through the 


By L. Volinsky 


(From War and the 
Working Class) 
(By Wireless to Inter-Continent News) 
MOSCOW, Sept. 23.—The foreign 
press review in an earlier issue of 
this journal dealt with the activi- 


ties of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment set up by the Anglo-Amer- 
ican authorities in Sicily. 

The characteristics of this organ- 
ization’s activities and its criticism 
in the foreign press revealed that 
the said activity of AMG is by no 
means directed towards the liquida- 
tion of the fascist regime and that 
actually it preserves the fascist 
administration and in general is 
built on foundations which have 
nothing in common with the prin- 
ciples of demdcracy. 

Taking into account the interest 
in the question of consistent and 
resolute struggles against fascism, 
‘it seems expedient to acquaint the 
reader with certain additional facts 


| 


take an interest in the quéstion of 


Is it expected to extend the ac-| 


toward Mogilev, 125 miles away. 

| Observers believed the fall of, 
'Roslavl would ensure the capitula- | 
'ticn of Smolensk, leaving the Ger- 
‘mans with the Mbogilev-Vitebsk- 
| Leningrad railroad as the only im- 
‘portant north-south communica- 
| tions line east of the Polish border 
in that area. 


‘and rail juncticn 72 miles west of 
Bryansk which controls the double- 
tracked Bryansk-Gomel railroad 
and the Orsha-Kharkoy line. 

From Unecha, the Soviet com- 
mand now was in position to move 
on Gomel, in White Russia, Mogilev 
and Orsha or thrust their armies in 
\the sector west of Bryansk into the 
\grand-scale encirclement of Smo- 
lensk which already was underway. 

Military quarters pointed out 
that any marked Soviet advances 


toward Orsha or Mogilev, driving 


Starvation Perils 


"Millions in India 


(Daily Worker Foreign Department)” 


’ important province of Bengal, 


Our Indian correspondent, 


--Chra Joshi, have indicated for sev- 


eral months. 


Bengal is India’s large province in 
‘the east, adojining Burma. Its major 
tity is Calcutta. Sixty million people 
live there, and it is esimated that 

68 per cent of the population is suf- 


¥ 


fering acute hunger. That means 


"©. more than 35,000,000 people. 


a 
Sar 
. - 


In the neighboring provinces of 
Bihar and Orissa, with 44 million 


-_ il people, at least 15 per cent are 
_-Seonsidered to be starving. 


- 
“S i 


. APPEALS UNANSWERED 
Even Indian officials of the Brit- 


x teh government are reported dis- 


i with 
this situation. 


First, because the recent appeal 


% “from the mayor of Calcutta for im- 


jiate relief, which was made to 
ent Roosevelt and Prime 
r Churchill at Quebec, went 
answered. 


|< Becond, because a few hundred 


tons of grain, shipped 


Australia, or from Egypt 


¥ would help relieve the crisis, and 
! i dothing like this is being done. 


_ Third, because of official British 
2 ement 


of price control, 


Thousands of people are dying of starvation in India, 
: especially in the strategically vital and industrially most 


it is reported today. 


The food crisis in India has become ‘almost as impor- 


* tant as the htreat from Japan, as Daily Worker reports from 
Purna® 


toward the Smolensk escape route 
through Vitebsk and Minsk probab- 
ly would force the evacuation of 
the Nazis’ premier eastern front 


possibly bigger scale, Stalingrad. 


Dineen Appointed 
ALBANY, Sept. 23 (UP). — Gov. 
Dewey today appointed Robert E. 
Dineen, 40; of Syracuse, to the $12,- 


tendent of Insurance. 


| The Soviets achieved another | 
|Stratezic milestone with the capture | 
‘of Unecha, a German strongpoint’' 


base in order to avoid another, and. 


000 a year post of State Superin- 


to German and the other coun-| 


occupation? | 
Apparently there are differences 
of opinion on that score. At any 


rate there is undoubtedly a tend-'| 


tries liberated from the German’ 
invaders. 

It is precisely this fact which 
explains 
press of articles and 


the European countries. 


DUTCH NEWSPAPER 
COMMENTS 


Thus on Aug. 28 the Dutch 
newspaper “Frei Nederland” pub- 
lished in London carried an article 
which quite resolutely pointed out 
in connection with the projects for 
the application of AMG in all the 
liberated countries that “not a 
single intelligent person will ever 
even entertain the idea that such 
may have any success in Holland, 
Belgium, France, Denmark oF 
Norway.” ... 

On Aug. 24 the Rabat, Morocco 
radio, broadcast an account of a 
speech by a representative of the 
French Committee of National 
Liberation in Washington, who 
stated: 

“The French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation will surrender 


the United Nations’ 


Coupled with repression of the 
independence movement, this food 
situation is the best possible Jap- 


anese propaganda. 


And Bengal is a province which 
saw the greatest anti-British dem- 
onstrations a year ago, and from 
which the Tokio agents and former 
independence leader, Subhas Chan- 


dra Bose came. 
One Angilo-Indian ~ paper, 


DROP IN STREETS 


All correspondents report that 
people dropping in the streets is a 
common sight in India. Many towns 
are crowded with wanderers looking 
for food. The situatiion is even 
more desperate, if that is possible, 


ir the villages. 


Basic reason for the crisis is not 


only shortage of productin due 


The 
Statesman, reports that in Calcutta 
hospitals alone 901 people died of 
| hunger in the month between Aug. 
|16 and Sept. 17. 


Latin-Americ 


a Labor Acts 


To Join Anglo-Soviet Body 


By Owen Roche 
(Special to Allied Labor News) 

MEXICO CITY, Sept. 15 (De- 
layed). — Formal steps to affiliate 
with the Anglo-Soviet trade union 
committee were taken last week by 
the Confederation of Latin Amer- 
ican Workers (CTAL), when its 
president, Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano, in accordance with instruc-| 
tions given him by the July meet- 
ing of the CTAL executive council, 
wrote the committee suggesting pre- 
liminary negotiations in ~ London 
and Moscow. 

The CTAL represents more than 
4,000,000 Latin American trade 
unionists in 15, countries. 

“Since the outbreak of the war,” 
Toledano wrote, “the CTAL has 
striven not only to contribute to- 


to|ward winning the war azainst the 
hurricane, floods and fear of the 
Japanese invasion but official mis- 
management, which removed price 
control on grains last winter, and 


Axis, but also to educafe the peo- 
ple of the Ibero-American coun- 
tries to the need for establishing 
deep and lasting ties of friendship 


has sought to maintain close ties 
with those organizations nearest 
Latin America—labor in the United 
States and Canada. However, we 
belieye the time has come to set 
up firm and close ties with the la- 
bor movement in the two great non- 
American nations who have con- 
tributed so much ‘toward ridding 
the world of the grave menace of 
| fase ascism: Britain and the Soviet 
‘Union. In this way we hope to 
make it possible for world labor to 
‘express its point of view on prob- 
‘lems pertinent to the fight against 
fascism and to the all-important 
problems which will come with the 
— 


The message further stated that 
affiliation with the committee is 
being squght “because we believe 
that the committee is an organiza- 
tion representing the interests of 
the working class and fighting for 
labor and world freedom. We, for 
our part, shall maintain constant 
contact with labor represented by 


thus permitted hoarders to keep|between them and the rest of the the rer yg committee for the 


food out of the reach of the com- 


prt 


to gueiintens te. CA 


+, er 


| good the world cause we are 
Bening fr ase eee 


we ot 
bt ges MRE 
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power to a provisional government 
to be formed soon after the libera- 
tion (even a partial one) of France. 
Thus no foreign administration of 
the type of AMG can be estab- 
lished in France.” 

The head of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, Hubert Pierlot, said: 
“At the first opportunity the gov- 
ernment will go to the liberated 
regions. . . Kven during the 
transitory period the country will 
not remain without .a national 
government.” 

There can hardly be any doubt 
that the same position on this 
question is held also by the lead- 
ing circles of other European 
states suffering under Hitler Ger- 
many’s yoke. 


DOUBTS UNDERSTANDABLE 
In the meantime these appre- 
hensions as to-the projected ap- 
plication of AMG on a broad 


European plan are easy to under- 
Stand if account is taken of the 


now instructing and 


organs. Upon graduation 


army. 


Speaking of AMG one cannot) 


Sociate Director of this Board. 


Washington he is charged with the 


the appearance in the’ planning of the economic activi-| evitably confronting the Allies on, 
statements ties connected with the liberated liberated territory cannot but cre-| ‘still be desirous of defending Mik- 
resolutely opposed to the creation territories. Wells is now Dean of |ate unnecessary difficulties serious- |nailovitch—that's the real ques- 
of an AMG in someone or other of the University of Indiana, and for- ily impeding the cause of victory 
merly was an employe of the In- | over Hitlerite tyranny. 


diana Bankers Association. The 
Director of the Board is Under- 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

As seen from an interview pub- 
lished in the American press, the 
tasks set for Welles are quite varied 
and involve matters of a large | 
Scope. His sphere of activity in- 
cludes the organization of sup- 
plies to the population of the lib- 
erated territories, the settlement of 
fnancial problems, measures to | 
prevent ecomomic warfare and to | 
facilitate the restoration of trade. | 

Up to the time of the liberation | 
of one or another territory this | 
committee will engage in drafting 
and unifying a program of eco- 
nomic measures. 

Followirg the liberation of the 
ccrresponding territory the com- 
mittee is to be transformed into a 
central organ receiving. reports 
from localities and issuing instruc- 
tions to the local civil administra- 
tions operating in the respective 
territories. 


BODY EXCLUSIVELY AMERICAN 


Not devoid of interest is the in- 
dication that the body headed by 
Acheson and Wells is exclusively 
American. Nevertheless it is recog- 
nized as necessary to work out 
rsome form of joint activity with 
Britain. Thus, for example, the 
Washington committee dealing with 
économic problems in North Africa 
is a joint 
mittee. 

It is at present difficult to 
imagine the scope of the restora- 
tion work necessary to raise from 
the ashes the cities wiped off the 
face of the earth, to restore whole 
branches of industry and a na- 
tional economy depleted and 
ee by the German fascist vul- 


preme will, their respect for the 
principles of democracy and their 
truly national sovereignty, for the 
defense of which the United Na- 
ticns raised their sword, 


revealed by the data published in 
the foreign press contradict the 
above-mentioned principles, 


it is becoming ever clearer that the 
theory and practice of ‘AMG can- 
not but evoke legitimate apprehen- 
sions among all those who under- 
stand the political importance of 
the task of destroying fascism on 


the territory liberated from the 
Hitlerite 


enemy forces and the conquest of 
one or another territory by the Al- 
lied troops power in the task of 
restoration during the initial period 
rests naturally on the command of 
the Allied troops which won the 
victory over the enemy. 


all subsequent problems must be 


Settled in the light of the necessity 
and data about the work of AMG.'scope of preparations of numerous' to consolidate the victory. 


The public and press in the | cadres for “Allied Military Gov-| 


SOROS RD. DOURNESE  GALey’ Us) Cements,” dation of this victory that it is nec- 


On Aug. 20 the London radio re-/essary in the shortest possible time 
the scope of the work of AMG. ported that there are five centers| ‘to draw in the local elements cap- 


training) able of aiding the Allies in the 
tivities of this organization only | Special personnel for work in AMG! struggle against the enemy and to 
these | ‘set up local organs of power func- 
tries of the fascist bloc or also to special groups join the army staffs tioning on a democratic basis and 
the countries now under German and follow in thé wake of the’ capable of winning over the local 
forces to the side of the Allies. 
This relates even more to the 
but miention the Board of Economic districts liberated by the Allied 
Coordination Abroad recently form-| troops and formerly occupied by|and Mikhailovitch’s forces. “Lon- 
ency towards extending the ac- ed in the United States. Herman'the Hitlerites and their henchmen, ‘don observers” have nothing to be 
tivities of AMG also to the coun- | Wells was recently appointed As-| where the. restoration of local ad- “baffled” about if these reports 
|ministrations on a democratic basis now continue. 
According to a telegram from! is especially urgent. 


weakness for being “baffled”. all 
the time. 

Going through our files for the 
last month or so, we find any num- 
ber of reports — all published in 
these pages—in which the Peoples 
Army reported clashes with Gen. 
Mikhailovitch’s chetniks, who were 
and are cooperating with Hitler. 

For instance, on Aug. 2nd “Free 
Yugoslavia” reported clashes with 
Mikhailovitch’s men in the Mount 
Ozren area near Brod. The gen- 
eral was reported cooperating with 
the 369th German division. 

On Sept. 14 the radio reported 
clashes in Slovenia with the so- 
called ‘White Guard” under Mik- 
hailovitch’s auspices. 

On Sept. 19—just a few days 
ago — “Free Yugoslavia” accused 
Mikhailovitch of murdering the 
famous Yugoslay surgeon, Dr. Sima 
Milosevich, professor of the Bel- 
grade University who had for a 
long time been working with the 
Peoples Army. The doctor was 
wounded in last spring’s fighting 
in the town of Vrbnicy, near Fotza. 
Mikhailovitch’s men captured him 
and murdered him ‘along. with the 
well known Croatian poet, Goran 
Kovacich, after the Nazis, together 
with Mikhailovitch had succeeded 
in pressing the Peoples Army back 
in that particular area. , 


NOT BAFFLING 
In other words all summer “Free 
Yugoslavia” had been reporting 
fighting between the Peoples Army 


city during night and day. 

Despite four months of persistent 
Allied air attacks, some parts of the 
waterfront could have been re- 
stored to use‘in short order but the 
Germans have now blown down 


every wharf,and blocked, every dock 
with the idea of knocking out the 
port for months to come. 

At least 30 ships lay sunk or 
aground in the harbor as the re- 
sult of Allied bombs and German 
scuttling, the reconnaissance re- 
ports showed. Bombers had so baddy 
wrecked the Naples railroad yards 
that no traffic has come into them 
for weeks. 

French forces drove down from 
the central Corsican hills Wednes- 
Gay in a surprise attack on re- 
treating German troops a Solenzaro, 
50 miles south of their escape port 
at Bastia, and inflicted heavy 
casualties and material losses, 


Hankow Gets 
Martial Law 


CHUNGKING, Sept. 23 (UP).~ 
The Japanese decreed martial law 
at Hankow on Sept. 8 following a 
clash between Chinese puppet po- 
lice and drunken Japanese sailors 
in which three Japanese were killed, 
intelligence reports said. 

All of Hankow’s 5,000 puppet po- 
licemen were disarmed by the Japa- 
nese and at least 12 were bayo- 
neted to death in reprisal, it was 
reported, 


So>t SSEEROERE BETMEeSsSs BHEEESE 


In the course of these debates 


rrmeoreesecev2a& 


brigands. 


Following the defeat of the 


a ee ee 


VICTORY MUST BE 
CONSOLIDATED 


It is at the same time clear that 


And it is ly. for the eonsoli- 


Noreno, Belgian Consul 
In Curacao, Dies 


WILLEMSTAD, Curacao, Sept. 23 
(UP).—Elias Moreno, Belgian con- 
sul in Curacao, died here today the 
Dutch Aneta news agency reported. 


But there is something baffling, 
Failure to solve the problems in-| to be sure, in the whole business. 
Why should anybody in London 


G~ 
Why in fact does the British gov- 


mMmacetaneeareeonacta eae ten eats 0 > 


Anglo-American com- |, 


6 Decisive Weeks... 


‘HE six weeks between OCTOBER Ist and NOVEMBER 15th will 

be eventful and decisive ones. The outcome of events taking 

place during those weeks will undoubtedly influence the future of 
yourself and your family—the future of our nation, | 


ARE we exaggerating? Well, judge for yourself: the AFL National 

Convention takes place on October 4th; the UAW Natioanl Con- 
vention on October 4th; and the c1O National Convention early in 
November. These Conventions in their deliberations must come to 
grips with problems affecting every trade unionist—every American. 


URTHERMORE the 78th Congress has reconvened and the weeks a 


to come will see some of the most momentous sessions in the 
history of our country. 


yrs city and statewide elections will be taking place in many 
states this Fall—of major importance are those in New York, 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The results of these elections will 
have far-reaching effects. 


OU CAN SUBSCRIBE TO THE DAILY WORKER AND THE 
WORKER FOR THESE SIX VITAL WEEKS. WE ARE OF. 
FERING YOU A SPECIAL RATE, SHORT-TERM COMBINATION 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE DAILY WORKER AND THE WORKER 
FROM OCTOBER Ist to NOVEMBER 15th FOR $2.00 in New York 
City — $1.50 outside of New York City. 


ye cannot afford. to miss a single issue of the DAILY WORKER 
and THE WORKER during this period. We are attaching a 
subscription blank for your convenience. USE IT TODAY! 


vv 


a 


DAILY WORKER and THE WORKER 
‘35 East 12th Street. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed you will find: 

$1.50 — (outside of N. Y. C.) 

$2.00 — (in Metropolitan area) 
in payment for the 6 weeks (46 issues) a eee 
to the DAILY WORKER and THE WORKER 
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egro Parents Defy Arrests 
Arnall Demands 


Noise Features 


Hart Meat Probe 


Fight to End 


The Record of the Council--Only 


Y | Negro Return 


The city’s method of purchasing meat for its institu- 


‘ , of Swift's, testified they could sup- 
0- : tions through a government-approved custom slaughtering|ply meat under the old method, 
* lag ? O 7) tf O . plan was denounced yesterday by Councilman Walter R.|Jay Bond, contract manager for $ 
ii. im row C ur O e rouc / on r 0 fl 9 Hart, chairman of a committee investigating city govern- Tr chile tis tek aula ate Be 
: | ment, as a black market enterprise. ply it or not. ai? 
ny . This concludes a series of four tan. In the forefront of the fight aa At its third public hearing in @ tt was quite obvious from tes- 69 
Rises (Special to the Daily Worker) articles on the City Council and against race discrimination. ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 23 (UP) — tows Hall the committee, in a noisy jivers jt slaughtered and dressed|timony of representatives of the ie 
th HILLBURN, N. ¥., Sept. 23—| ‘he elections.) oo Pe ee eer ne Sean ee 10 | alien, NG TE on @ commission basis packers that the meat trusts, in all st: 
) ; though boasts of his one-time|withdraw extradition ‘proceedings , which preying on consum- ‘ deals with the city, looked out for Poe 
lo- Mothers dnd fathers of the 56 By Harry Raymond membership in the Knights of|against Sam Buckhannon, Negro, a|ers and retail merchants alike, and| epresentatives of the Swift and) 44 own profits and not the in- ere 
ie Negro chiMiren barred from the| The City Councii record, covering Labor, this councilman, as chair-|convicted burglar who has es-|attempted to confuse the issue by|Cudahy packers, who ceased get-|terests of the city. ane 
1 main school here pledged in a thousands. of pages of tedious man of the rules committee, has|caped from prison four times and |hurling charges at the city’s emer- ting orders from the city since} ne committee adjourned amid ae 
wt meeting last night that they would |Minutes, is the best indictment, continually balked attempts of la~|who now is held in Mercer County, gency marketing plan, which Mayor|custom slaughtering was adopted,| confusion, failing to set a date for ak 
” to jail before paying a fine for |@eains, the present leadership of bor to write progressive legisiation|N. J. LaGuardia. sald sesured tespitals) testified they could still supply i) tuture hearings. i: 
“i 0 ae the municipal legislat {on the statute books. He has failed) Crawford Jamieson, a member of |Proper supplies of meat and made|to the city at ceiling prices. The — eh, 
t's making “truants” of their chil- leg'slature to report out of committee a res-| the New Jersey Public Utility Com-|available 40,000 additional pounds|Mayor stated earlier, however, it Ca 
dren, One observer, who has witnessed olution by Messrs. Isaacs and/mission, had requested Arnall to of meat a week to consumers. was impossible to get the needed ag 
till J. Edgar Davidson, president of |every session of the City Council Powell to prohibit racial discrimi bh proceedings isupply under the old system. SPECIAL ed 
ich the local school board, threatened |since it replaced the Board of Ai- nation in the Metropolitan Geis arom clipes , MAYOR BACKS METHOD . Hart questioned at length Bern- EDITION ce 
in- the parents with arrest or fine be-|dermen, remarked the other day poration housing project. He buried| Irving Abramson, president of the| Asked to comment on the black hard Gissel, Chicago representative Ae 
i cause they would not allow their |that if every gitizen could read the in committee Cacchione resolutions|New Jersey CIO, yesterday pressed market charges, the Mayor said|°f Wilson & Co. He is the man who W 5 is 
a children to return to the dilapi-|complete record df that body the for investigation of groups creating|the defense of Sam Buckhannon, |the city’s method was a “perfectly |™*% arrangements for adoption|| Attack Can cel a ie 
. dated “ , Brook |Democratic - Republican } racial antagonisms ouster | fighting extradition | MAX WERNER .......... eee 
ide . School, ‘cine Oi Pomme had | would be easily voted out i oat of Patrolman Sie s. an anti-| rant A arene to a mae ee eS ae 7 ae 
been barred by Jim Crow ‘regula-|this November ard replaced by a Z Semitic cop, from the Police De-|gang, by appealing to Governor| UP4*r the custom slaughtering BOY OR MAN |} Clausewitz ‘On wail Hh; 
tions from attending the main |labor-progressive coalition. ‘Aa partment and for protecting con-|Charles Edison to recall the: war- |>/@", the Federal Food Administra- W ANTED (The book hich hes e : 
school. Therefore, with election day less PETER V. CACCHIONE sumers against a rise in price of|rant. tion permits the city to protect for a century nds quarter) Ea 
Ninety per cent of the 56 chil- |than Sp egyou se hence, it is quite milk and bread. Buckhannon who has spent 14 itself against a shaky market by PRINT SHOP ys haan al otal $1.29} ae :: 
dren involved were present at the eel 1 Mogae a" Boron. fought for nearly every plece ot — Clayton Powell, Independent— | years, half of his life, on a Georgia purchasing cattle’ ek. thé fect Unskilled. See Mr. Kusher, ae 
meeting and signed a protest, ad- |Smit epe ce y Negro member of the Council.|chain gang for the theft of a k- | 7th Floor, 35 East 12th St. New World A-Co ey 
“ legislation introduced in PACK | th 
me ” dressed to Governor Dewey and the take a look at the reco progressive Sponsored many anti-Jim Crow age of cigarettes, is resisting ex- ee pervaie agent who de- Inside Black America ee: 
State Department of Education, bat : be ts eng ae most ie > the Council.. She led the fight for| measures Js co-author with Isaacs |tradition to Georgia from which he at "3 . + By ROI OTTLEY......... $3.00 oe 
rt against the Jim Crow school set-up | , pages . ti government meat grading and was/Of the resolution against discrim- escaped when left for dead after a| ~** MUSIC BOOM Proudly Presents Be : ie eae 
and the official policy of attampt- | tells banat Landay ay ~ oy pow ‘ fo in the-forefront of legislative ac- ge m the Metropolitan project.|beating on the chain gang on FIGHTING Socialism and Ethics oa 
meta can gc Cc ey mb wt nnn, eg” * amen eam eee || KEVIN FOLK Uns ar an 
Louis P. Goldberg, Labor (right . g the support o 
left on the first day of school,  |man Peter V. Cacchione, Brooklyn wing)—Did disservice by opposing BRONX Buckhannon’s case, Abramson’s FOLK. SONGS OF THE vag ai . 
Thurgood Marshall and Donald Communist. Doris Byrne, Democrat — wire to the Gov said: “W Four 10-inch records. Album ee 
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prove fire drill regulations in pub- 
lic buildings. The bill was intro- 
duced last December. Carrol] lives 
in Harlem, but stated he knew of 


and failed to seek action 
real rent control. 

Meyer Goldberg, Republican — A 
GOP counterpart of DiFalco, he 
spends most of his time sponsoring 
resolutions designed to butter up 


against the plan of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. to build a 
private Jim Crow housing develop- 
ment on the east side of Manhat- 


James A. Phillips, Democrat— 
Joined Donovan in the campaign 
against the local civilian defense 
organization. His actions are 
guided by local real estate boards. 


tried to eliminate a law requiring 
portable fire-fighting pumps ftom 
air-raid equipment. 
RICHMOND 
Frederick Schick, Democrat — 
Known as the strong, silent man. 
Never states his opinion, but Just 


patrols, the Navy announced today. 
They included Lt. Webster R. 


| Robinson, 25, Berkeley, Calif., and 


8701 Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Remove Unwanted 
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lalist at Leading 

clalist at a 
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_. You are sure eo Ex- 
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Reasonable. Privacy, 


Official TWO Bronx Opticians 


262 4. 167th St. nr. Morris Ave. 
Telephone: JE. 71-0022 


Budget Plan—Cash Prices 


ROSEWOOL FURNITURE CO. 
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Growing Children 


Instincts a 


nd Growth 


of his love for her. 


to do them. 


emotiona! stability. 


Which is the source of the other 
In infancy, physical and emotional 
reactions seem like different names 


** for the same thing. 


ing up teach him to inhibit the 
‘gpontaneous physical expression of 
his emotions. He looks for other 
"means of expression. It is at this 
"stage of development that “art” be- 


‘** emotions. 


However, the routine acts of life 
are still charged with great sym- 
bolic Value and now family atti- 
"tudes, school room attitudes, play 
attitudes, are all used as ways of 


“expressing fundamental drives. 


“not known poverty, and was well 
- equipped for school. 


- Jeave 
would take something that was of putting himself in danger by ex- | 


Although June was five years old, 
‘her teacher could not get her t 
“ghare toys and blocks with other 
‘ehildren. June was intensely 
possessive, and would refuse 
her desk for fear someone 


hers. Why were possessions so over- 
“{mportant to this child? 


June was suffering from strong 
feelings of insecurity. Her mother 


had had a second child, and it 


seemed to June that baby brother 
had taken her place in her par- 
ents’ affection. When a young 
child believes she is unloved, life 


itself seems‘in danger. 


Conn. Rally Hears Foster 
Urge Labor Unity at Polls 
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to |express himself. 


i By Jean Warren 
Long before he can talk, the baby, uses the routine of 
@aily life to “express himself.” 
hands tell baby of her love, so tis thirsty drinking, his first 
» steps, his triumphant feeding of himself are his expressions| 
He responds to mother’s care by doing! 
things “for her.” and will express¢ 
anger or hurt feelings by refusing 


her, 
life depended on keeping to herself 
as many objects as possible. 


‘meant to her. 


| Ben, in the first grade classroom, | 
obedient child, | 


i bright, 


quiet, 
went on strike when it came to 
learning to write. He had been 


| writing his name he simply drew 
ithe line! 


He wouldn’t write in. 


Just as mother’s ready| 


_ June clutched objects because | 
she needed to own something and | 

Baby's sense of peace and physi- | elytched tightly because she had 
cal happiness is the essence of his known loss. What she really needed | 
So closely re- was proof of her parents’ love, the| 
lated are the two, we cannot say toys and blocks were symbols to | 


It seemed to June that her | 
To | 
3 ‘understand June’s actions we had | 
As the child develops, the disci-|t) discover what this attitude | 


™ pline and denials entailed in grow- | 


| 


} 


| 


| 


| hi ork, but at! » 
‘somes tmportant as an outlet for| inhibited in art work :. 


| 
| 
| 


crayon, nor in pink chalk nor be-| 


‘fore lunch nor after. Why not? 

| Ben, it turned out, was deeply 
‘suspicious of adults. He had long 
‘decided to withhold as much of 
‘himself as possible from contact 


‘this wish struggled the instinctive 
‘normal wish to be loved and to 
This conflict had 
|grown, and writing was a symbol 


‘posure. People own a part of you, 


She had |Ben felt, if they get hold of your 


'writing! 


Ben had to learn to trust others, 
a long, slow, process, before heawas 
able to enjoy self expression. 

A child’s choices of what he 
loves most to do or what he hates 
most to do are often clues to much 
more important facts about him. 
They miay relate symbolically to 
basic feelings. 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
NEW HAVEN, Sept. 23.—A high- 


ly enthusiastic gathering packed 
the Yotel Garde ballroom in New 
Haven, last Sunday night, to mark 


Communist Party, were among the 
speakers. 

In the principal address of the 
evening, Foster drove home the 
need for organized labor to unite 
for political action now in prepa- 


‘the 24th anniversary of the found-| ration for the crucial elections of 


‘ing of the Communist Party. 
William Z., Foster, 
chairman, 


national 
| and John Williamson, 
national committeeman of the 


1944. Foster emphasized the great 
danger to the very outcome of the 
war in the event that the Hoover- 


national government in the forth- 


Stop in today and inspect 
this swank military style. 
Its smart military lines, its 
distinctive Jarman friendliness 
of fit make it top choice 
with the man in uniform or 


$585 to $885 
MOST STYLES 


the “soldier 


a 
in civvies. 


STYLES 


GORDON 


the trade unions, particularly, to 
keep their attention centered on 
what is taking place in Washington. 

The sabotaging activities of the 
defeatists in the present Congress 
can and must be curbed and the 
movement for an all-out invasion 
of Europe from the British Isles 
can be strengthened, he said, by an 
aroused and united labor movement 
keenly aware of its responsibilities 
to the nation in this critical war 
situation. 


National Committeman John Wil- 
liamson. “The Communist Party,” 
he said, “represents the embodi- 
ment ,of the finest traditions and 
thought of the American labor 
movement since its inception.” 

. Reflecting the developing unity of 
the win-the-war forces of the state 
and a growing appreciation in dem- 


‘appearance and greetings at the 


Schools of Windsor, and chairman 
of the Connecticut Conference on 
‘Social Legislation; Oliver Arsenault, 
‘president. of the General Electric 
local of the UE-CIO, and Demo- 
‘cratic member of the Board of 
\Education in Bridgeport; 


,of the United Electrical, Radio and 
‘Machine Workers in Connecticut; 
‘William Zeman, secretary of the 
Hartford_Industrial Union Council; 
‘and a number of leaders of the 
‘Negro people. 
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Teachers Union 
Gets Charter 
In CIO Tonight 


New York union teachers become 


ed out at the defeatists and the! 
obstructionists who dominate the. 


The founding of the Party and! 
its growth Were traced briefly by 


ocratic circles of the patriotic con-| 


' | 
Rivers, international representative | 


9 | With the adults he feared. Against 


| 
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Planning Unity Conference 
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Members of the Citizens Emergency Conference for Interracial Unity consult in preparation for 
the afternoon and evening sessions tomorrow in the assembly hall of Hunter College, Park Ave. and 
69th St. Left to right: Dr, Max Yergan, executive secretary of the Council on African Affairs; Miss 

Dr. Ernest P. Osborne, Columbia University; 


Jean Muir, screen star: 


“ae 


ins Ree 
See 


George Marshall, executive 


secretary of the National Federation for Constitutional Liberties; Dr, Chenning H. Tobias, executive 
board, National YMCA; Aubrey Pankey, singer. 
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Post, PM Flirt With Idea of 
Abandoning FDR for Willkie 


By Mac Gordon 
In recent months certain liberal 
forces have tended more and more 
to attack the President and his 
Administration “from the left,” that 


is, they have charged that he is be- 
coming reactionary. 


This developing hostility was 


clearly put in the New York Post 


Wednesday in an _ editorial on 
Wendell Willkie’s much discussed 


\article in the current issue of “Look” 
‘magazine. The Post-remarked that 


Taft defeatists seize control of the | 


coming national elections. He lash-| 


| 
| 


present Congress and called upon 


CIO members tonight at a meeting 


bers of the Teachers Union and the 
College Teachers Union. 

The charter will be presented by 
President Michael J. Quill of the 


Headquarters for Noted 
Footwear 


$ $274 Broadway, B’klyn, N.Y. ° 
(Near Marcy Ave.) 


(Nr. Nostrand, block from Bkn. Col.) 


(Near Quincy 8t.) 
For Mail Orders Write to 
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Transport Workers Union in the 
npame of the SCMW organization. 

The teachers’ local union will be 
No. 55 in the SCMW. 

Prof. Alonzo Myers of New York 
University, who is also the chair- 
man of the National Eiucation As- 
sociation’s committee for democracy, 
will speak with Quill, Charles J. 


Aa -_ 
4 d ia - ae) 4 Ans - z the . 
wis i? . » a . 5 -.. ee wv ae , 


there 


is an 


actionary Southern wing of the 
Democratic Party,” and questioned 
whether liberals would not have to 


“alarming trend of 
power and influence toward the re- 


look for a new leader named Wen- 


dell Willkie. 


PM indirectly took a somewhat 
Similar position in a signed article 
by James A. Wechsler, which de- 
scribed Willkie’s “Look” article as 
a flaming challenge to the Repub- 
lican leadership and implied that 
Willkie was repeating ‘the views of 
“disgruntled liberals” who “resent 
the apparent retreats of the Ad- 


ministration.” 


Unquestionably there is much in 
the work of the Administration to 
criticize, though our criticisms would 
be on rather different grounds than 


those of the liberals. 


When the Post suggests, however, 
1 


that the President should be aban- 
doned for Willkie it is on extremely 
dangerous grounds. 

President Roosevelt is the na- 
tion’s war leader. It is he who de- 
termines the direction of the na- 
tion in the conduct of the war and 
of the peace. His basic program of 
coalition warfare, of post war 
United Nations collaboration, of 
national unity and all-out war mo- 
bilization is sound, That program 
is bitterly opposed by the defeat- 
ists, the profiteers, the obstruction- 
ists who have interests above that 
Of crushing the Axis. 

The President is constantly sub- 
jected to pressure from various di- 


- 


rections, including those who op- 


for 


and the War 


workers on the civilian front in¢ 


the unions- and in neighborhood | and stand ready to help your unioh 
organizations are never-miss-a-day 


readers of the Daily. However, the | cafeteria. Write to the Food Dis- 
question is, do they let others in 
a good thing? We hope so. 

The strength of the fighting front 
depends on the unity and strength 
of the home front. 
tightly knit that they can merge 


one into the other. Remember the) from New York, they included President's war program is the la- 
tank workers in the Stalingrad’ about thirty high school girls and 
not that glory and strength that somE REASONS FOR ELECTING 
to the nation’s war effort, were the | But we do “share with the Soviet’ oROsRY TO THE CITY COUNCIL 
‘people the most powerful factor of| According to the War Manpower 
banquet of Daniel Howard, super- | ll, a deep patriotism, a sense Of Oommission 17,000,000 women will 
‘intendent-emeritus of the public|common destiny for the whole}. employed by December. What 
| population, an unconquerable de-|4¢ the children of the mothers 
termination that this destiny will among these workers? The sad 
be worked out by the American) case of New York City is un-\coalition warfare of economic. 
people Pegs hk and not by any fortunately somewhat typical. Let’s | stabilization and of similar ma- 
conquering invader.” 

The first requisite to make this’ tHe state has set aside $2,500,000 
Charles | Patriotism operative is a‘deep and +. state aid to cover one-third the 


sharp. understanding of the nature! cost of operation of nursery schools 
of this war and the character and 


social roots of the enmy. Where 
can the blood-donor, the air-raid| 
warden, the block service leader 


factories! We, in America, 


Americans who 
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They are so 


Civilian 
Front 


By Isadore Begun 


Can you remember a day when the Daily Worker didn’t 
‘discuss these items not once but many times? And that’s 
a good thiffg because you can’t do a good home front job 
unless you know all the angles of the why and the how of 
this war. It’s no wonder therefore that so many of the best 


pose his war program. Unquestion- 
ably, he has frequently been in- 
fluenced by these opponents, who 
are quite powerful, and has not 
moved as fast or as decisively as 
we would have ‘wished, 

It is obvious, however, that if 
those who support his program 
abandon him, and his mass back- 
ing is thereby disintegrated, he will 
be completely at the mercy of the 
defeatists and other foes of the 
war effort. 


“| What the liberals do not under- 


; 


|to get 


~~ | the children receiving care will pay 
the consumer guide, the hospital) @. balance of the cost. The City 
aid get this understanding? ab of New York has failed to make 
is the best source of knowledge). ijabje sufficient funds to obtain 
and inspiration, and for the build- ...+. sig 
ing of a victory-above-all attitude, 
“are far re- 


price in San Francisco, a market 
within overnight distance from 
the grower, was generally lic a 
pound, or $300 a ton. 
should fight for free farmers’ mar- 
kets in all large cities... .” 

GRUB WHERE 
YOU WORK? Not so good? The 
Food Distribution 
the Office of Price Administration 
Board all 


. « « Labor 


Administration, 


' 


and 


tribution Administration at 
Broadway, New York. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
FIVE WOMEN helped pick Wayne 
cherry 
Sent by the Farm Bureau 


County’s million 


crop. 


dollar 


some teachers too. 


look at the facts. 


and child care centers for children 
of working mothers, provided local) Committee. 
communities and the parents of of political unity movement of la- 


Under the Lanham Act the fed- 
‘eral government provides funds to 
moved from the agencies Of War) «worimpact” communities to be 
except for those whose sons OF 1.64 in establishing and operating 
husbands have been engaged In oniq care facilities to the extent 


the fighting"? (General Marshall.)|o¢ one-half the cost. While it is\Pest and PM found it necessary 
3 . ‘ ' ry ‘0 
So? So sell those subs and build tpu6 that New York h 


the civilian front! 


The record up-State is just as 


$2,500,000 does not provide aid for Party is drawing closer to unity on 
projects which are eligible fora postwar program every day.” 
federal aid under the Lanham Act.. Of Mackinac, Willkie said that 
But *ommunities eligible for aid it was a step in .the right direc- 
under the Lanham Act must pro-. tion. 

vide half the cost, and many are 
unable or unwilling to undertake that Willkie is tending in the di- 
the obligation. Result: no aid -at rection of unity with the defeatist 


all 


equip an industrial 


150 


as been ruled | overlook certain vital aspects of 
a non ’war-impact comniunity, if!his “Look” magazine article. 
‘the city were to put up funds for |in fact, distorted the article in or- 
A “FREE FARMER’S” MARKET its share of the cost, and hollér der to cover up these aspects. Thus 
| at the Straubenmuller Textile High is on the way in San Francisco loud enough, the federal agencies 
‘School, 351 West 18 St.. when a Where labor is joining ‘hands with concerned could be made to see the 
charter from the State, County and | the small, farmer to keep prices light. The city hasn't put up the 
‘Municiple Workers organization wil] down by eliminating the marketing funds and only parents, unions and 
be presented to the assembled mem-| monopolies. Says Harrison George Cacchione are hollering —may be 
in the PEOPLE’S WORLD: “While not loud enough. (You are, Pete.) 
the farmer grower ‘of peaches was) 
getting $60 to $65 a ton, the retail, bad. The State War Council which in “Look”: 
administers the state aid fund of| 


stand is that the problem is not one | 
of the personality of the President, | 
to be solved by switching to some 
other individual. If the President 
weakens, the remedy cannot be 
found in another “leader.” It lies 
in counter-acting the causes of 
that weakening, the terrific pres- 
sure to which he is subjected by all | 
kinds of defeatist, reactionary, 
business-as-usual interests. That 
can be done by giving him the 
greatest possible mass backing for 
his correct war program so that 
he can execute it despite reaction- 
ary pressure. 

The key to mass support for the | 


bor movement. Unfortunately, ma- 
jor sections. of labor have not yet 
learned that their job is to speak 
wp in support of all aspects of the 
war program, international and na- 
tional. Most unions have confined 
their political activity to narrow 
“labor” questions.. They have not 
considered it their business to dis- 
cug and act upon problems of 


jor political issues. 

There have been recent develop- 
ments in that direction, however, 
primarily as a result of the forma- 
tion of the CIO National Political 
Also, the development 


bor in various parts of the coun- 
try have begun to tackle these 
problems. The growth of an inde- 
pendent political apparatus of la- 
bor, which does not at all neces- 
sarily mean a third party, Will en- 
able labor to formulate its own 
independent position and exert its 
pressure more’ effectively. 

In turning to Willkie, both the | 


} 


PM, 


Wachsler says of the “unity” reso- 
lution oasséd at Mackinac: 
“Willkie served notice that he 
opposes any such marriage of con- 
venience (between himself and the 
G.O.P. leadership.—M.G.)” 
Did he? Here is what he says 


“In my opinion, the Republican 


The conclusion seems sinescapable 


and reactionary elements within 


Do you wonder mothers don’t|the GOP for the sake of party vic- 
leave home? Te 


Anna Seohers 
eventh 
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At THAT moment Mettenheim- 
er realized that he still had 
his last resort in an extremity, his 
bedrock, With utter calmness he 
replied: “That is a sad errand for 
a young woman.” To himself he 
thought: “This young man is the 
same age as my youngest son. 
How dare he speak to me in that 
tone? The presumption! He must 
have had the wrong kind of par- 
ents, and the wrong kind of 
teachers too... .” The hand on 
his left knee staterd to tremble 
again. “It was my duty as her 
father,” he added calmly. 

There was silence for a moment. 
Mettenheimer frowned and looked 
down at his hand which con- 
tinued to tremble. 

“You won’t have another oppor- 
tunity to perform this duty. Herr 
Mettenheimer.” 


Mettenheimer, starting up, said: 
“Is he dead?” 


If the questioning had been ar- 
ranged with this end in view, the 
commissar must have been disap- 
pointed. The paperhanger’s voice 
carried an unmistakable tone of 
genuine relief. The fellow’s death 
would have settled everything 
with one stroke. Strange duties 
these, which Mettenheimer had 
imiposed upon himself in the few 
decisive moments of his life; 
strange also his partly sly and 
partly harassed attempts at a 
possible evasion of these duties. 


“What makes you think he is 
dead, Herr Mettenheimer?” 


Mettenheimer stuttered: “You 
said. ... Why, I didn’t mean 
anything.” 

The commissar jumped to his 
feet. Leaning far over the table, 
he asked, his voice very mild: 
“Why do you assume, Herr Met- 
tenheimer, that your son-in-law 
is dead?” 


The paperhanger imprisoned 
his jerky left hand in his right. 
“I am not assuming anything.” 
His calmness was gone. Thoughts 
of a different kind killed his 
every hope of being definitely rid 
of that fellow George. He re- 
minded himself that, if the stories 
one heard were to be believed, 
these stubborn young fellows were 
tortured beyond imagination, so 
that his death must have been 
unimaginably painful. 

“You must have had some rea- 
son for assuming that George 
Heisler ,is dead.” Suddenly he 
roared: “None of your tricks here, 
Herr Mettenheimer!” 


The paperhanger gave a violent 
start. Then he set his teeth and 
looked silently at the commissar. 


“Your son-in-law was a robust 
young man, wasn’t he? No special 
ailment? Therefore you must 
have a definite reason for your 
assertion.” 


“Why, I made no assertion.” 
The paperhanger had grown calm 
again, even let go of his left hand. 
If he hit this young man square 
in the face now with his right 
hand, what then? Undoubtedly he 
would be shot down on the spot. 
The young man’s face would be 
suffused with red; a whitish out- 
line would show where Metten- 
heimer’s hand had struck. It was 
the first time since his youth that 
so foolhardy and utterly impos- 
sible. an idea had entered his old, 
harassed mind. The thought 
came: “Ah, if I had no family!” 
He suppressed a smile by feeling 
for his mustache with his tongue. 
The commissar stared at him. 


“Now you listen to me carefully, 
Herr Mettenheimer. In view of 
your depositions, which not only 
confirm our own observations but, 
in. some important points, @ven 
supplement them, we should like 
to warn you. We should like to 
warn you, Herr Mettenheimer, in 
your own interest, in the interest 
of your whole family, whose head 
you are. Abstain from taking any 
step, or making any remark, 
which is in any way connected 
with the former husband of your 
daughter Elisabeth Heisler. And 
if you have any scruples, or need 
any advice,:do not turn to your 
wife or to any member of your 
family, do not seek assistance 
from your priest, but come to our 
central office and go to ‘Room 18. 
Do you understand, Herr Metten- 
heimer?” 

“Jawohl, Herr Kommissar,” said 
Mettenheimer He had not un- 
derstood a word. What had he 
been warned about? What had 
been confirmed? What scruples 
might he have? The young face 
he had just wanted to strike had 


suddenly turned to stone, the im- | 


penetrable image of power. 

“You may go now, Herr Metten- 
heimer. You live at Hansastrasse 
11 and are employed by the firm 
of Heilbach?” . . . Heil Hitler!” 


A moment later, Mettenheimer 
was standing in the street. The 
city lay flooded by the light of 
the warm, caressing autumn sun 
which imparted to the crowds 
that general air of festive cheer- 
fulness which is usually the pre- 
rogative of spring. The 


Cross— 


~- 
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haps it was beéause of Elly’s 
child, after all. They could de- 
prive one of—what is it called? 
—the right of provision.” Sud- 
denly he felt quite cheerful He 
considered it a settled fact that 
someone in authority’ had inter- 
rogated him about some official 
matter. How could a thing like 
that have disturbed him so? He 
had not the slightest inclination 
to keep on puzzling his brain 
about it. He wanted the smell 
of paste in his nose, to crawl 
into a suit of overalls, to merge 
so deep with kis fisual life as to 
be undiscoverable. At that mo- 
ment the streetcar came rolling 
along. He pushed aside some 
people and jumped on. He him- 
self in turn was pushed into the 
car by a man who jumped on 
behind him. He was a plumpish 
man, not much younger than 
himself; his new felt hai seemde 
to be perched on the top of his 
head rather than put on. They 
outdid each other in puffing and 
blowing. “At our age,” said Met- 
tenheimer, “I call this enterpris- 
ing.” The other replied angrily: 
“I should say so!” 

‘When Mettenheimer arrived at 
his place of work, Siemsen greeted 
him: ‘If I had only known, Met- 
tenheimer, that you’d be here so 
soon. Why, I thought you'd had a 
fire, or your wife had fallen into 
the river.” 

“Just seme official business,” 
said Mettenheimer, “What time 
is it?” 

“Half-past ten.” 

Mettenheimer slipped into his 
overalls. At once he began to 
scold: “Again you've pasted the 


border first. What does that look | 


like? No contrast at all. All 
you're afraid.of is that the paper 
will smear. You'll have to be 
careful, that’s all. It'll have to 
come down, that’s all there is to 
it.” He mumbled: “A good thing 
I got here in time.” He hopped up 
and down the ladders like a 
squirrel. 


IV 


George had been successful. 
No sooner had the cathedral been 
opened than he assumed the role 
of early churchgoer. He was one 
of only a few men among a good 
many women. Recognizing him 
from the night before, the sex- 
ton thought to himself with a 
feeling of satisfaction: “Aha, an- 
other one who got it just in the 
nick of time... .” It took George 
some little time to stand up 
straight. Painfully he dragged 
himself outside: “He won’t last 
more than a few days,” thought 
Dornberger, the sexton. “He'll 
collapse in the street.” George’s 
face was gray, as if he had some 
fatal disease. 


If only his hand were not caus- 
ing him so much trouble. Why 
must there always be some tiny 
bit of nonsense to ruin every- 
thing? “When and where did this 
happen to my hand? On the 
glass-encrtsted wall, about twen- 
ty-four hours ago... .” He felt 
himself pushed along by the peo- 
ple through the side door of the 
cathedral and into a short little 
street, framed by low houses in 
which the shops were already 


""'oFe his imprisonment George 


SYNOPSIS: SA men are comb- 
and 


ing the German cities 
countryside for seven men 
who escaped from ‘the Nazi 
concentration: camp at Weat- 
hofen. 


AMONG the escaped is George 
Heisler, young fevolutionary 
worker whom the years in 
Westhofen have altered 
brutally in appearance. Be- 


was separated from his wife 
Elly who returned to live 
with her family. Alfons Met- 
tenheimer, Elly’s’ father, a 
paperhanger by trade, hates 
his son-in-law whom he con- 
siders a trouble thaker, Al- 
fons is tummarily sum- 
moned by the local Cestapo. 
and questioned about his 
son-in-law, although Alfons 
does not know that George 
has escaped, 


lighted. i 


face, George was done for. His 


a. 


When the cool damp air hit his 


legs slid from under him, and he 
found himself in a héap on the 
pavement. Two elderly ladies, 
spinster sisters, were coming out 
of the church. One of them forced 
a five-pfennig piece into his hand. 
The other scolded! “You know 
that’s forbidden.” The donor bit 
her lips. She had been scolded 
these fifty years. 

In spite of everything, George 
had to smile. How fond he had 
been »2f life! He had loved all of 
it: the sweet little lumps orl the 
seeded cakes and even the chaff 
they out into the wartime bread; 
the cities and the rivers arid the 


country and its people; Elly, his 


wife; and Lotte and Leni and 
little Katy and his mother and 
his little brother; the party slo- 
gans to make people come alive; 
the little songs to the accompani- 
ment of a lute; the sentences 
Franz used to read to him, which 
contained great thoughts that 
upset his whole life; and even 
the babbling of old women. How 
good the whole had been; only 
the single parts were evil. 

He pulled himself together and, 
propped against the walj, looked 
hungrily and miserably toward 
the market whose stall were being 
put up under the fogbound lan- 
terns. He felt his blood surge to 
his heart as if, in spite of every- 
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her much too good for such a 
purchase. 


Her glance brought George fully 
to his senses. Outside, he stuffed 
all the crumbs ,into his mouth, 
Chewing very slowly, he 


The street lights were still lit, but 
they were useless. The opposite 
row of houses was already visible 
through the haze of the autumn 
morning. George walked on and 
On through a maze of streets that 
wound like yarn around the maz- 
ket; he finally emerged again 
upon it. He noticed a sign: Dr. 
Herbert Loewenstein. 


“Here’s the man who’s got to 
help me,” thought George. He 
walked up the stairs. 

For a moment there was silence 
as he entered the waiting room. 
Everyone there looked at him 
briefly. There were two groups 
of patients. On the sofa near 
the window sat a woman and a 
child and a youngish man ‘in a 
raincoat. At the table, an old 
peasant and a middle-aged citi- 
fled man with a boy, and now 
George. 


The peasant was talking. “Now 
I am nere the fifth time. He has 
not helped met any, but there is 
a certain relief, yes, a certain re- 
lief. I hope it’ll last at least until 
our Martin is haqme from his 
military service and gets mar- 
Tied.” His monotonous voice 
showed that even talking caused 
him pain. But he was partly re- 
paid for it by the satisfaction he 
had in telling his story. “And 
you?” he added. ; 


“I haven't come here on my 
own account,” said the other 
drily, “but because of the lad 
here. He’s my only sister’s only 
child. The child’s father has for- 
bidden her to send him to Loe- 
wenstgin. So I, just took the. boy 
and brought him myself.” 

The old man sat clasping his 
hands round his abdomen, prob- 
ably the seat of his pain. He 
said: “As if there were no other 
doctor to go to.” 

The other man said quietly: 
“Well, you yourself come here 


“I? T’ve been to all the others 
too: Dr. Schmidt, Dr. Wagenseil, 
Dr. Reisinger, and Dr. Hartlaub.” 
Suddenly he turned to George: 
“What's the matter with you, eh?” 

“My hand.” 


“Why, this is no doctor for 
hands, he’s internal.” 


“I have some internal. trouble 
too.” 


“Automobile accident?” 


The waiting-room door opened. 
Quite overcome by pain, the old 
peasant leaned on the table and 
against George’s shoulder. It was 
not ohly fear that filled George, 
but a child’s irrepressible, anxiety 
in a doctor's waiting: rodm. He 
remembered having had the same 
sensation when he was a little 
boy no older than the jaundiced 
lad at his side. As in those days, 
he caught himself continually 
plucking at the fringes of his 
chair. 


The doorbell rang: George gave 
a start. But it was only another 
patient, a half-grown dark girl, 
who went past the table. 


At last he was facing the doctor. 
Name, address; occupation, please. 
He said whatever came into his 
mind. The walls were beginning 
to sway; ae felt himself gliding 
down an abyss of white and glass 
and nickel, a meticulously clean 
abyss. While he was gliding he 
heard the doctor’s voice make 
obligatory reference to his being 
a Jew*. A smell reminded him of 
the aftermath of all cross-exami- 
nations when iodine and bandages 
were being applied. ‘Sit down,” 
said the physician. 

On first seeing George, he had 
thought that this patient made a 
thoroughly unfavorable impres- 
sion. He was quite familiar with 


the symptoms: no gaping wounds, 


no abscesses, a very delicate, thin 
shading above and below the eyes 


'—in this case it had already 


grown into a blackish compact 
shadow. What could ail the man? 

He began to undo the ragged 
bandage. An accident? Yes. A 
physician through and through, 
he was immediately under the 
spell that every wound and every 


 diséasé exerted upon him. Yet 


through it all he was aware of his 
uneasiness at the mere sight of 
this man, a feeling that grew 
stronger when-he saw the ban- 
dage. From the lining of a 
jacket? He undid it very slowly. 
What kind of man was this, any- 
way? Old? Young? His preoc- 
cupation grew. 
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Quill Is City C 


10's No.l Caadidahe 


Council Will 
Push Registration 


Michael J. “Quill former City 
Councilman and international presi- 
dent of the Transport Workers 
Union will be CIO's No. 1 candidate 
for City Council in the November 
elections, The Greater New York 
CIO Council, central body of 250 
New York CIO unions representing 
more than 500,000 members, en- 
dorsed Quill’s candidacy at a meet- 
ing last night at the Fraternal 
Clubhouse, 110 W. 8th St. 


Declaring Quill the major .candi- 
date of the CIO in New York, the 
Council executive board, in recom- 
mending the endorsement of _ the 
transport workers’ leader, em- 
phasized that Quill’s election would 
mean the strengthening of organiz- 
ed labor’s political influence in 
New York City. No other city can- 
didates have been endorsed by the 
New York CIO. Endorsement of 
other candidates will be taken up 
at a special city-wide political con- 
vention to be called by the New 
York CIO within two weeks. 


The Council pledged financial 
support and forces for the cam- 
paign to elect Quill and all unions 
affiliated with the Council agreed 
to assign organizers and members 
of the Quill campaign committee. 
A number of unions will establish 
special campaign headquarters of 
their own for Quill in the Bronx. 

Quill will be the principal speak- 
er at a Bronx Voters Rally to be 
held tonight at Hunts Point Palace, 
953 Southern Boulevard. Other 
speakers at the meeting, called by 
all the CIO Community Councils in 
the Bronx, will be Congressmen 
Charles Buckley, John Lynch and 
James Pitzpatrick. 


The CIO Council also heard re-| 


ports on the registration campaign 
and announced that 2,000,000 leaf- 
lets would be distributed to the 
public throughout the city on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 2. During the week of 
registration, the New York CIO is 
also going on the air over a num- 
ber of radio stations to urge all 
New Yorkers to register to vote be- 
tween Sept. 27 and Oct. 6. 


Rubber Workers 
Warn Against 
Prolonged War 


(Continued from Page 1) 


a quick victory means less sacrifice, 
but today he fell into the short- 
sighted suicidal trap of Hearst 
propaganda, declaring “if the war 
lasts a year longer and we save 
the lives of a million of our boys, 
it will not have been in vain.” 

Dalrymple did pay sincere tribute 
to the glorious achievements and 
tremendous sacrifices of the Red 
Army and Russian peoples and con- 
cluded -by expressing his belief that 
“when Stalin and Roosevelt and 
Churchill meet, then we will have 
the plan for what we regard as the. 
second front.” 

There is no doubt that a con- 
derable majority of the delegates 
are for an immediate full-scale in- 
vasion, but the feeling that the 
unanimous action of the day before 
supporting an all-out attack cover- 
ed the question, plus Dalrymple’s 
remarks, clouded the issue. 


The convention last night deci- 
sively defeated another attempt by 
Lewis-Trotzkyite forces to weaken 
the union’s no-strike pledge and its 
win-the-war position by calling for 
URMWA and other labor members 
to withdraw from the WLB, 

George Bass made a desperate 
fight-for the resolution presented 
by Gideon Lowe of Goodrich, a 
Trotzkyite, and adopted by that lo- 
cal. Bass made a vicious “America 
First” attack against the Roose- 
velt administration, using such 
phrases as “the War Labor Board 
and other reactionary groups that 
have been set up bureaucratically.” 

He was effectively answered by 
several delegates. Alfreda Bush, 
secretary of U. S. Rubber, Detroit, 
emphasized that instead of less rep- 
resentation on government agencies, 
labor wants more representation. 

“John L. Lewis is not in favor of 
this War Labor Board,” stated Les- 
ter Thomas of Goodyear, “and he 


didn’t get anything for the United 
Mine Workers.” 


Vice-president Buckmaster hinted 
that the purpose aof the resolution 
is to start a wave of strikes. 

It is also noticeable that several 
of the Goodrich delegates and at 
least two thirds of the Firestone 
delegation are voting against Bass 
in his flank attacks on the no- 
strike policy. 


equalities. . 
tions and avoid a long drawn-out its 


Painters. Plan 


Day’s Pay For Victory campaign 


of District Council 9; 


District Council 9. 


Victory Drive 


Leaders of the Painters Union here plan tomorrow’s citywide 


when 15,000 painters of District 


Councils 9 and 18, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers, AFL, will get up on their scaffolds and get their licks in 
against the Axis. Left to right: Louis Weinstock, secretary-treasurer 
Philip Zausner, 
Miintenance. Department, and Michael Di Silvestro, president of 


organizer of the union’s 


‘ 


Hears 2nd 


Civil Service Union 


Front Call 


ond front in Europe opened 


make of the Nazis if we had an 
equal number of men hitting 
them on the Western Front.” 
Three hundred delegates were 
present from 24 states. 

Political action in the union to- 
day is centered around registering 
all union members for the elec- 
tions. “We are ashamed of the 
kind of Congressmen we have in 
Ohio,” said Ted Silvey, secretary 


‘treasurer of the Ohio State CIO. 
‘To win the war this year we need , 
congressmen who really represent 
the people and support the Presi- 
dent.” 

Defeatists like Senator Taft can 
be stopped by joint political action 
of all sections of the labor move- 
ment and all other patriotic peo- 
ple, he said. 

Organizing the unorganized was 
in the forefront of the ccnven- 
tion’s agenda. Tens of thousands 
of public service employees are still 
unorganized, said President Flaxer. 
Flaxer urged labor-management 
committees. in the public service to 
discuss grievances, to survey the 
Services and workers as to essential 
or non essential work, to speed pro- 
duction, and maintain adequate 
manpower. The all-important 
point of recognizing the govern- 
ment worker as a war worker will 
come more easily, said Flaxer, as 
union activity increases. 

The delegates, representing 24 
states of the union, were serious 
about their union problems and 
more intent upon the “main job 
of the convention”—unconditional 
surrender of the Nazi forces. 
Although the union is one of the 
smaller unions in the CIO its 
membership is energetic and pro- 
gressive. “We will maintain, fight, 
and build the union until it is 
equal to the industrial workers of 
America,” said Ed Delley, regional 
director of Ohin SCMWA. 

In the past two yeats more than 
10,000 new members have been or- 
ganized into the SCMWA. Forty- 
three new contracts were nego- 
tiated and 206 locals won total 
wage increases amounting tc $52,- 
000,000. Working conditions as 
well as the bargaining status of 
all local ‘government employees has 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 23.—A call for an immediate sec- 


the convention. of the State, 


County and Municipal Workers here. Union President Abram 
Flaxer, after referring to the vast area the Red Army has 
liberated on the Eastern Front, then said: 


“What short work we could. 


been vastly improved by the union's 
activities. 

Allan Haywood, vice president of 
the CIO warned Congress “to line 
up with the President and quit 
Stabbing Jabor in the back.” Hay- 
‘wood said the workers of Amer- 
ica are going to organize despite 
anti-labor legislation. “If they 


them,” said Haywood. 

The convention took a strong 
stand for international labor unity 
to strengthen the war effort in 
each country and knit United Na- 
tions collaboration more closely. 


—— 


Brownsville 


Negro Rally 


theme of Wednesday night’s Negro 
505 Sutter Ave., Brooklyn, where 
more than 400 Negro and white per- 
sons cheered well known trade 


told how to achieve that end. 

The rally was sponsored by the 
Negro and white citizens of the 
‘Brownsville area, 

Edwin Garfield, 
Councilman Peter V. Cacchione, 
who is. recovering from an illness, 
reiterated the call for unity between 
white and Negro citizens to defeat 
the fascist enemy at home and 
abroad. 

The Hart committee “investiga- 
tion” of the LaGuardia administra- 
tion might better use the $40,00U 
allotted it to investigate discrimina- 
tion in war industries, he said. He 


pro-fascist Patrolman James  L. 
Drew, who still walks his beat in 
Brownsville. 

Father George Ford, of Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, stirred the au- 


their country of the Nazi invaders. 


against the fascists was “particu- 


gro people.” 


Members Back NMU @ 


Contract Demands 


By unanimous vote, 1,500 mem- 
bers of the National Maritime 
Union at a special meeting at NMU 
headquarters Wednesday supported 
the program and policy of the 
union’s committee which is nego- 
tiating a new collective bargaining 
agreement with the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute. 

Vice President Howard McKenzie, 
chairman of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee, outlined the NMU’s pro- 
posals and the AMMI’s “counter- 
proposals.” 

The union’s basic demand is the 
stabilization of the maritime in- 
dustry through the elimination of 
differentials in the many collective 
bargaining agreements now in exist- 
ence throughout the industry. 

The companies “counter-propos- 
als,” the negotiating committee held, 
were not new but dealt only with} 
disputes now existing under the! 
present contract and ignored the 
basic question of eliminating in- 


In an effort to expedite negotia- 


Labor Board, the union offered to 
give up its demands for overtime 
pay . for Saturdays and Sundays 
above ~44-hour week, and incen- 
tive pay for continuous voyages, on 
condition that the companies agree 
to incorporate in a new contract to 
dé consummated immediately, the 
following provisions already included 
in other sections of the industry: 

“1—Payment of overtime at night 
for certain work in the Deck and 
Engine Departments, in line with 
premium payment ashore. 

“2—An eight-hour day in a spread 
ot 12 hours in the Stewards: De- 
partment, in line with established 
practice on Army Transport Service 
vessels, along with equalized gov- 


existing in the industry for the same 
type vessels.’ 


nuw are pending under our present 
agreement.” 

The union stipulated that unless 
agreement was reached on these 
provisions, it would present all of 


eteniy se Ny tanea A te 


pass anti-labor laws, we'll overcome) TWO Committee 


Hails Unity Plea char eect Forge, editor of 


the union’s Bulletin. 


Unity for victory on both the, 
home and the battle fronts was the| 


Freedom Rally in Pioneer Palace, 


union; church and civic leaders who 


speaking for 


cited Cacchione’s resolution to oust|J),wWyy// 


dience with his eloquent praise of| 7 
the Soviet people's struggle to free! ; 


He said the Soviet people’s fight| 7 


larly close to the heart of the Ne- | 7 


ernment manning scales already 


“3—Settlement of disputes which). 


The United Mine Workers of Amer- 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 23 (UP) — 


On a five-day 
ers’ weekly take-home 
hiked by $8.75. The esti 
15 per cent above- 
workers would go on an 
day and get a $5 weekly 
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‘rejected a previous Illinois 


ment providing a $1.25 a day un- 
derground travel increase on the 
premise it was a hidden wage 
boost. 
The new contract amalgamates 
travel time and regular work time 
and is thus open to similar criti- 
cism. 
The agreement was unanimously 
approved by the UMW international 
policy committee. 


since late August between the UMW 
and operators not only in Illinois 
but in the Northern Appalachian 
group. The latter, however, are not 
a party to the contract. 

It provides further for continua- 
tion of the six-day ‘it would re- 
main in effect until March 31, 1945, 
with provision that it could be re- 


1944) and it would give the min- 
ers a flat $40 in settlement of re- 
troactive pay claims for the period 
since the old agreement expired 
last March. . 


Discussions have been in progress 


opened any time after March 31, organization in the South not only 


Furniture ion 
Invades South 


victories in Memphis, Tenn. 


Officers of the United Furniture Workers of Amity a $3 
CIO, yesterday announced they were stepping up the union’s © 
campaign in the South as a result of two significant election 


Within two days last week, U. S. Bedding employes 3 


and approximately 500 workers in 
the Memphis Purniture Co. voted 
for UFWA by a 9 to 1 majority. 
Most of the workers in both plants 
are Negroes. 

The election in U. 8. Bedding Co. 
plant climaxed a summer's battle 
by the CIO union against tradi- 
tional Southern anti-Negro bias. 
In an election order, dated Sept. 
27, the National Labor Relations 
Board replied to anti-Negro argu- 
ments. Citing President Roosevelt’s 
Executive Order, opposing racial 
discrimination, the Board said: 
“The coler or race of employ- 


consideration in determining, in 
any case, the unit appropriate for 
og eas Local, La waiegig 


to delimit units on the basis of 
race, and the national policy has 
recently been stated by the 
President to be opposed to any 


ployment of any person in war 
industries or in Government by 
reason of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin, and... it is the 
duty of all ensployers .. . and all 
labor organizations, in farther- 
ance of this policy and of this 
order, to climinate discrimination 
in regard to hire, tenure, terms or 


gin.” 

Officers of the United Furniture 
Workers of America believe that the 
NLRB order will substantially help 


among furniture workers, but in 
other industries organized by CIO 
affiliates 


oe Pinca el nine wdc 


Radio Center Lift 


ees is an irrelevant and extraneous | nance 


“We have consistently refused | 


,|Union, Local 65, CIO, unanimously 


Haskell, Berknopf 


The General Council of the 
Wholesale 


endorsed the candidacies of Lieut.' 
General Haskell for Lieutenant 


Governor and Abraham knopf 


{Dear Editor . 

va * there sade 
on your mind? 
(8 Write your favorite 
paper, the D.W. 


Rights o muni: 
ights of Communists 
able to accord to Communists or people with so-called ‘Com- 
able rights guaranteed all a under our Constitution, 
itself will be undermined.” 
Workers representatives, Al Skin- 
message to Congress in defense of|the initiators of the conference. 
officials of the Federal Communi-|%" ‘internationally Known con- 
The statement of these repre-| ecutive board; Councilman Stanley 
Communists nor have they lean-| Miss Anderson will preside at the 
evidence proving them to be oF tO'snonsor the conference include 
nists or had Communist leanings,” 
racy challenge the forces of evil| League; Charles A. Collins, business 
or have ‘Communist leanings.” dent, State, County and Municipal 
said, “have been the cry of every|Sional Workers Union, CIO; Ben 
to hide their plans to destroy free|Louis Hollander, manager, Joint 
ilization to the brink of destruc-|Laundry Joint Board, Amalgamated 
screen of “saving the world from/Employees Union, AFL. 
Guild; Pete Mosele, regional direc- 
Perlow, secretary-treasurer, United 
ers Union, Wednesday night, set UP|scores of churchmen, educators 
City Council, from the Bronx, 
independent ticket. 


Metal Miners Back 
(Special to the Daily Wenner) 

CHICAGO, Sept. 23.—“American Democracy must be 
munist leanings’ full dignity and status as human beings, 
as citizens and as trusted public servants, with the inalien- 
the Bill of Rights and our demo-@ 
cratic heritage, or else democracy F | | ial 

This was part of a letter to raci 
President Roosevelt. sent by the 
CIO Mine, Mill and Smelter OMOrrow 
ner, Ishmael P. Flory, and James} = (continued from Page 1) 
Pinta, backing the President's 
Robert Morss Lovett, government The are Miss Marian Ander- 
euduay of te Yuen teak all 
Dodd, Jr., and Goodwin Watson. (| member of the National YMCA ex- 
sentatives pointed out further that M, Isaacs, and Dr. Stephen 8S. Wise. 
“these men under attack were not). ” ; ; 
ings that can be designated as| evening conference. 
such. There is not a thread of; Individual trade unionists who 
have been.” ) Fed 
“But even if they were Commu- Lewis A. Derne, pragemt, wl 
tion of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
the statement went on, “it is high|ists and Technicians, CIO; Helen 
time that true believers in democ-| Blanchard, Women’s Trade Union 
in our country who seek to debase| manager, Hotel and Club Employees 
citizens who may be Communists! Local 6, AFL; Abram Flexer, presi- 
“Communist and ‘Communist| Workers, CIO; Lewis Merrill, pres- 
leanings,” the statement also|ident United Office and Profes- 
Tory, of every enemy of democracy| Gold, president, International Fur 
of the past quarter of a century,/and Leather Workers Union, CIO; 
men and free government. Hitler| Board Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
and Mussolini brought world civ-jers, CIO; Jack Kroll, manager, 
tion, hiding their rapacious mili-|Clothing Workers; Gertrude Lane, 
tary ambitions WVehind the smoke! organizer, Local 6, Hotel and Club 
Comm‘inists and Communism.” Others include John T. McManus, 
president, New York Newspaper 
tor, CIO; Morris Muster, president, 
United Furniture Workers, an 
For Quill Set Up rapitlos ce 
, Furniture Workers. 
a committee of 1,000 to help elect) artists, writers, news permen, mu- 
their president, Michael J. Quill, to sicians, jurists and ret leaders. 
Quill is running for City Coun- 
cil on a win-the-war platform as an 
The new committee set up offices 
, the Bronx. Its 


for City Council from the 
of Brooklyn. The General Council, 


dustry executive board membeérs, 
also voted support of the national 
CIO Political 


rally will be Benjamin Davis, Jr. 
consisting of 500 stewards and in-|Communist councilmanic candidate |mainland today, 
in Harlem. 


Action Committee|ingston Manor, at 301 Schermer- 


‘headed by Sidney Hillman. horn 8&t. 


Davis, Van Veen " grtorte were sii being made lath 
ao i AtCacchioneRally "2 ° "***  ‘otdoctes Ste 


Sadie Van Veen, well-known 


and Warehouse Workers|Communist leader, will be one of Mrs. Roosevelt 
the speakers ut a rally here tonight 


The meeting will be held at Liv-|fic War Theater which 
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Mon Hora ” 


You'll take the easiest step 
| @man can take when you try 
on a pair of Jarman ~ 
“Million-Aires.” Their special, 
patented cushion insole 
extends under your foot, 
from heel to toe, and 
smoothes out jolts and 
jars of walking. 


$585 to $885 
_ MOST STYLES 


‘ aid to the 


:" This patented cushion 
insole extends under the foot 
from heel to toe. 


Jarman Shoe Store 


OUR ONLY STORE 
171 Fifth Ave., at 23rd St. 
Flatiron Bildg., N. Y. C. 


Phone AL. 4-0953 * Max Garber, Mgr. 
*Store Hours—9 A.M. to 7 P.M. incl. Sat. 


In 1900 a woman industrial worker was a “curiosity.” In 1943 
womanpower is a nécessity! 


Today, we're in a people’s war. 


You may be one of the 15 mil- 


lion women in industry who are working in war plants to give Hitler 


“the works. .. .” 


If you are, you now need extra security against accidents and 


illness. Should anything happen to 


you, your family must have the 


necessary funds to meet the emergency. ¢ 
Only in the INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER can you get the 


protection you need. 


at lowest rates obtainable 


THE I.W.0. OFFERS 
Straight life insurance up to $3,000 
Sick benefits up to $10 weekly 
* 


Disability and _ tuberculosis 


benefits. Medical service. 


At age 35, $1,000 of IWO insurance costs you 85c a ieietithe 
At the sage age, $3,000 insurance costs $1.99 a month 


war effort. 


The difference between these low rates and the high premium you would pay for commer- 
cial insurance, can be invested in war bonds—a guaranteed saving for you, and an immediate 


In the INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER you may enjoy club life, social and cultural 
opportunities, and join in our win-the-war program. There are 50,000 women in our great 
fraternal Order. There are over 100 women’s clubs. Women have the special knack of — 
knowing a good thing when they see it. If you're in industry today, or planning to go to 
work, the best thing you can do for your added security is to insure in the 1WO. 


201N THE) INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER, INC. 
National Office: 80 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 11, N. Y. 


Send for FREE folder “Insurance in Wartime” 
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but Dickey grounded out on a close 


.umpire Rue tossed him out of the 
game. Rudy York followed with a 
‘pop fpul behind first base which 
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Yankee Southpaw Blanks Tigers, 1-0, and Is 
Assured a Starting Role in Series; Bombers Two 


Games Away from 


Pennant Clincher 


By C. E. 


Marius “Rube” Russo, the once-ailing southpaw of the 
Yankees yesterday signified his complete return to form 
and practically won a world series starting assignment when 
he blanked the hard-hitting Detroit Tigers 1-0, letting them 
down with only two hits and not allowing a man to get past 


second base. 


With Russo back in form, he hurled a neat win over the 
‘A’s last week, too, Joe McCarthy is faced with the pleasant 
‘dilemma of finding himself with more starting pitchers than 


he can use*for the series. 
_ The victory was Russo’s 
Nine defeats. 


For most of the season he has been troubled 


Dexter 


fifth of the year as against 


by a bad arm which has prevented? 
Etten caught leaning into the box 


him from active duty on the mound. 
"However, a few weeks ago his arm 
to respond to treatment 
has now won two beauti- 


“With the Yankee victory yester- 
day it will take a combination of 
two games to clinch the pennant— 
either two more Yank wins or two 


“Washington defeats or a combi- 


m of one New York win and. 


one Washington defeat. 


Opposed to Russo on the mound | 
was Rufus Gentry just up from | 
-Buffalo in the International League. | 

rookie pitched a good game) 

not nearly as good as Russo’s 
e@ gave the Yanks seven hits and| 
their one run came in the first in-| 
i when Billy Johnson singled 
to left and Keller followed with a| 


—one baser to right. Bill Dickey 

walked to load the bases and then AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Nick Etten, the big runs-batted-in-| W. L. Pet. GB. 
“Man of the team, rammed a single|New York .......89 52 .631 — 
© right to chase Johnson across.| Washington: ,,,..81 63 563 9% 
‘On the hit Keller was out at home ‘Cleveland sossecacte 64 543 12% 
when Dick Wakefield rified a line! \Detroit ...cccece.72 70 5OT 17% 
Grive to the plate. \Chicago ..ccce...72 70 SOT 17% 
.. After this the Yankees threat~ |e sion snamien = ag -" 
‘ened to score only once, in the; ~~ “«*rrttere: ‘ 
seventh inning, when Crosetti beat | Philadelphia ore 46 94 329 42% 
out a hit to short and Metheny, Games Today 


was safe on Bloodworth’s error. 
Keller walked to load the bases 


play,, York fielding the ball and 
tossing it to Gentry who covered 
, the bag. 


The Tigers threatened lightly W. L. Pet. G.B. 
Only twice. Once, in the fifth in-|St. Louis ..... ++ 9S 46 674 — 
“Ming, Outiaw and _ Bloodworth|Brooklyn ......:.76 65 .539 19 

walked but their teammates could|Cincinnati .......75 65 536 19% 
do nothing to bring them around.|Pittsburgh .......76 69 524 21 
. In the eighth inning Hoover was|Boston ...... oo- 64 15 460 30 

gafe on Joe Gordon’s error and|Chicago ~++--64 76 457 30% 
“Wood walked with one out. Wake-|Philadelphia ..... 61 82 427 35 
‘field was then called out on strikes|New York ........ 54 87 383 41 

nd beefed so long and loud that Games Today 


seats. 
+. ~~ + 
NOTES 
The attendance was 5,440... . 
Today's pitchers, as the team’s 
resume their series, will be 
Charlie Wennloff against Dizzy 
Trout. . . . Much attention will 
be centered on this game be- 
cause if Wensloff doesn’t 1 o ok 
good he may tose his series start- 
ing assignment... . 


Have You Written 
Your Sports 
Story Yet? 


Have you gotten into the 
groove yet with YOUR con- 
tribution to the Sports Writing 
Contest of the Daily Worker? 

It started yesterday and the 
columns are already coming in. 

It’s easy to enter, All you 
have to do is write a story on 
anything in the world of sports, 
past, present or future. 

Everybody is eligible except 
staff writers of the D. W.... 
Columns must be no more than 
three typewritten pages, double- 
spaced, one side, 

Every month, the four 
Judges, Nat Low, Mike Gold, 
Dave Farrell and Bill Mardo 
will select the “Column of the 
Month.” The writer of the 
column will take in a big fight 
at Madison Square Garden 
from ringside. Before the bout 
he will have supper with the 
sports staff at a leading Broad- 
way restaurant. After the fight 
he will be invited to write an- 
other column on the scrap as 


Major League 
Standings 


(Not including yesterday’s games) 


he witnessed it from ringside. 
All manuscripts must be ac- 
companied by the full name of 


the writer: None will be re- 
turned so make a _ duplicate 
sopy of it. 

Trade unionists, political 
leaders. poets, doctors, lawyers, 
novelists, housewives and all 
others are welcome to  par- 


ticipate in this most novel of 
all contests. 
Contributions should be ad- 


dressed to Nat Low, sports 
editor, Daily Worker, 35 E. 
12th St., New. York City. 


Hurry, hurry, hurry. 


é tees 


World Series Stuff: 


[Nick Etten Ranked Over Ray 
Sanders of Cards on First 


told Manager Joe McCarthy 


Bronx. 
solved it. 


By C. E. Dexter 
Ever since the sad day in May, 1939, when Lou Gehrig 
not play, there has been a problem at first base up in the 


For two seasons, Babe Dahlgren seemed to have 
Then in ’41, Johnny ‘Sturm came along to play 


of the Yankees that he could 


Hassett, rejuvenated and batting in 
timely fashion, held down the post 
successfully. 


But neither Dahlgren, Sturm or 
Hassett were the equal of the 1943 
Yankee first sacker, Nicholas Etten. 
The reason is simple—Nick can hit 
from the left side of the plate, and 
hit hard. * 


Only the other day Nick Etten 
batted in his 100th run. That’s a 
lot of runs in this American League 
season, which has witnessed the 
best pitching—or the weakest hit- 
ting, if you please—in the history 
of the junior circuit. Ettefris no 
Lou Gehrig. He has hit a few home 
runs. But he has been a power on 
offense at critical moments, a fellow 
who slashes hard line drives into 
right and centerfield at critical 
moments. 

I give him a decided edge over 
Ray Sanders, Card first sacker, 
and Ray’s substitute, Johnny 
Hopp. Johnny won’t play in the 
big series. Ray will. Ray is a 
typical Card—he is fast, loose, 
slashes hits to right. But he lacks 
the experience of Nick, and he is 
far from the clutch hitter which 
the experienced Yankee is. 

Nick, as a matter of fact, is a 
veteran, although this is his first 
year in the Bronx Stadium. He is 
29 years old, with 11 seasons of 
professional baseball behind him. 


Detroit at New York. 
Chicago at Philadelphia. 
St. Louis at Washington (nite). 
Cleveland at Boston. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


You Can Phone 
Moscow Now 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 


cow. 


munications Commission. 


$21.00. 


New York at Cincinnati. 


Brooklyn at St. Louis. 
Boston at Pittsburgh. 


CLIMAXING 20 YEARS 


: OF SERVICE TO AMERICA 
2 MARXIST-LENINIST 
. EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 


Peoples under the heel of fascist 
domination . .. Fascist dictators 
overthrown by the wrath of en- 
slaved humanity . .. National lib- 
eration in fires of war... Armies 
of liberation advancing in a world 
at war... Atlantic Charter... 


> “ 
were. 


ISH @ RUSSIAN 


Testa, 


United Nations . . . Freedom . . . Self-de- 
termination . . . The. national question 
dominating foreign policy. 


THE ITALIAN PEOPLE AND THE WAR e@ 
WAR e E 


ICA @ THE SOVIET UNION A 
ISM AND THE NATIONAL 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO PEOPLE @ ITALIAN @ SPAN- 


INSTRUCTORS INCLUDE: 
Margaret Cowl, Samuel Putnam, 
Theodore Bassett, 


DAY & NIGHT CLASSES e TERM BEGINS WEEK OF OCT. 4 
Write for Descriptive Catalogue 


REGISTER NOW 


COURSES: 


THE NEGRO 
JEWISH PEOPLE AND 
RS IN AMEER- 

T WAR AND 


PEAC x- 
QUESTION @ HISTORY OFr 


Elizabeth Lawson, Mary 
Lester Zirin, Walt Anderson. 


)ST. - NEW YORK 3 


subject to strict censorship. 


23.—It is 
— possible to get a telephone con- 
nection between New York and Mos- 
The American Telephone & 


Telegraph Company filed a tariff 
to this effect with the Federal Com- 


The cost of a three-minute call 
_|between New York and Moscow isi\mainly an _ outfielder, 


There are as yet no details as to 
who will be allowed to use the new 
direct telephone service. All over- 
seas communications, are, of course 


FROM CHICAGO 


Nick is a Chicagoan by birth, a 
six-footer who started his career 
with the Davenport club of the 
Missouri Valley League in 1933. 
His wanderings took him from 
Davenport to Little Rock, Bir- 
mingham, Oklahoma City, Elmira, 
Wilkes-Barre, Savannah and 
Jacksniville, before he arrived with 
Connie Mack’s Philadelphia Ath- 
letics in 1933. 

During all those years, Etten was 
but he 
switched over to first base while 


first major league year. 


such small salary that the boy 


NEW MASSES 
CUBA'S 
BATISTA| 


Interviewed by 


Andre 


Simone 
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POWER 
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The demand for the 


newsdealer. 


Do it today! 


4), PLACE A STANDING ORDER WITH YOUR 


. NEWSDEALER FOR 


e | Te DAILY WORKER EVERY DAY! 


3’ POINTS... 


Due to necessary wartime restrictions it is be- 
coming increasingly necessary,,to reduce still 
further the waste of paper resulting from un- 
sold, returned copies of the DAILY WORKER. 


DAILY WORKER is grow- 


ing, since it is becoming more and more rec- 
ognized as labor’s outstanding paper for vic- 
tory by labor and the people as a whole—and 
as a result you may find it more difficult as 
time goes on to secure a copy from your local 


It is therefore urged that you immediately ar- 
range to have a copy of the DAILY WORKER 
reserved for you at your favorite newsstand! 


YOUR COPY OF 
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Subscribe Today 


NEW MASSES 
104 E. 9th St., N. ¥. 3, N. ¥. 


$5 a year or $1 down and 
$1 monthly for four months 


NEW anne 


hterally worked for next to nothing. 
He had batted 370 for Jacksonville 
in the Class C South Atlantic 
League the previous season, With 
the A’s he dropped to -259 in °38, 
and to .252 in °39. He played few 


ANN 
LILA Moores 
sar of NEW RTIMAN 
~ cHw » 


yal oncert FM 
He conee U 


good enough ball. And in ‘42, Buddy® 


playing for Savannah in °35. and 
Mack used him at that post in his 


Gossip says that Mack paid Etten| 


games, sitting on the bench most 
of the time. 

Connie sent him back to the 
minors, Baltimore getting him. 
There he began his heavy hitting 
again, batting .299 in 1939 and 321 
in *40. In the latter season he 
started his real RBI career, knock- 
ing no less than 128 runners across 
the plate. 

When Nick returned to the big 
leagues in 1931, it was with the fu- 
tile Phillies of Gerry Nugent. Play- 
ing on a tailend team is bad enough, 
but when thet team has a tradition 
of finishing eighth year after year, 
the ambitious young ball player 


Nick Etten batted well for the 


@ 
_ 


home runs into right field were 
fairly frequent, But his reputation 
was that of a listless, unambitious 
player. He covered little ground, fans 
said; and only fielded well when 
he hit well. 


Last winter, the National League 
decided to oust owner Nugent of 
the Phillies, charging him with 
running the club for his personal 
gain alone. Just before a meeting 
was held, at which Nugent was 
bought out by the League, he called 
President Edward G. Barrow of the 
Yankees, and asked him if Tom 
Yawkey wanted any of his players, 
among which were such potential 
stars as Danny Litwiler, Ronnie 
Morthey and Danny Murtaugh. 
Yawkey, owner of the Boston Red 
Sox, is a New Yorker. The army 
had grabbed most of his stars, in- 
cluding Ted Williams, Dom DiMag- 
gio and Johnny Pesky, and hard- 
hitting Lou Finney had retired to 
the farm for the duration. 

He should ve a tower of strength 


Phillies, hitting 311 in 1941. His 


ries, Chalk up one mark for the 
New York entry at first base. 


loses his zest. E the Yankees in the coming Se- 


4th Term, 


Shipbuilders Back 


2nd Front 


(Continued from Page 1) 


opportunity to become an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Another resolution condemned 
Westbrook Pegler for his labor- 
baiting and called upon locals to 
boycott all mewspapers carrying 
his syndicated “poison.” 

Other resolutions reaffirmed la- 
bor’s no-strike pledge, called upon 
the?War Shipping Administration 
to set up a special unit to deal 
with in-plant feeding, urged locals 
to encourage the building of wom- 
en’s auxiliaries, and endorsed the 
CIO. National War Relief Com- 
mittee. 


ENDORSE 4TH TERM 


Endorsement of President Roose- 
velt for a fourth term was voted 
unanimously and without discus- 
sion. 

The same Peglers and other en- 
emies of labor that the convention 
condemned are the ones who seek 
to hold up offensive military action. 
Al Robbins, delegate from Local 12, 
arog in discussion on the “in- 
vasion now” resolution. 

That declaration asserts that the 
“surrender of Italy and the Amer- 
ican-British attack against the 
Nazi occupation army, coinciding 
with the offensive of the Red 


of serving as a delegate. 


During the day, delegates heard 
talks by Howard McKenzie, vice- 
president of the National Maritime 
Union, Rear Admiral Emory 5S. 
Land and General Calvin DeWitt 
of the U. S. Army. 


MCKENZIE’S GREETINGS 


McKenzie, who announted that 
the NMU would turn over 8,000 
Jeffersonville, Ind., shipyard work- 
ers it organized to the IUMSWA, 
brought the convention a message 
from the men who sail the ships to 
the man who build them in favor 
of all possible support for a second 
front In Western Europe now. 

McKenzie warned: against “Hit- 
ler’s secret weapon — red-baiting” 
and told the delegates that in 
carrying through its union-build- 
ing campaigns the NMU had found 
this its main opposition. 

Later, delegates had an oppor- 
tunity to make use of that warn- 
ing as debate on the Velson issue 
got going. 

Velson, curley-headed, youthful- 
looking (probably not more than 
30) was in the hall, although the 
board’s ouster action deprived him 
Action 
against him had been brought on 
the basis of a constitutional clause, 


Army on a 1,000-mile front, have 
given us the opportunity for the 
early defeat of Hitler Germany, | 
which is the shortest road to the 
defeat of Japan as well.” 


“We have faith in the power and | 
ability of our armed forces and in| 
our Commander-in-Chief in his 
prosecution of the war,” the res-| 
olution continues, concluding: | 
“We, the IUMSWA, pledge to 
sustain and encourage our Com- 
mander-in-Chief and our armed 
forces in their policy of offensive 
now. We pledge to back the attack 
with increased production, bond 
purchases and political action 
against the defeatists, appeasers 
and a negotiated peace.” 


SLAP CITRINE 


Convention action on Citrine was 
an answer to the stand the British 
leader took at the recent British 
Trade Union Congress where he ex- 
plained failure to make unity with 
the CIO on the grounds that it was 
not a bona fide labor body, as is 
the AFL. 

The CIO shipbuilders declared 
that “it is the interests of all labor 
in the United Nations that it act 
unitedly :n helping to win the war” 
and their declaration put them on 


record as “expressing resentment 
4VixinG HAnpBal’ Boat ino over the action of Sir Walter Cit- 
rine.” 
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PRETATION OF THE WEEK with 
Morris U. Schappes including a review of 
Samuel Grafton’'s “An American Diary.’ 
‘School for Democracy, 13 Astor Pil., New 
York 3. 8 P.M. Admission 35c. 

POLK DANCING, for beginners, instruc- 
tions, loads of fun for everyone, Refresh- 
ments. New Folk Dance Studio, 44 EB. 2ist 
St. 8:30 P.M. 


Tomorrow 
TSCHAIKOVSKY CLUB presents an eve- 
ning of Russian music, dance and gaiety. 


WINSTED, CONN, 


toff. ait Russian Victory Club, 201 W. 
St. Sub. Tic. 
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FOR COMPLETE Brooklyn < 
& RELAXATION | D. Christoph aes fe of the Greek 
Come to American Tri the role 
CAMP of the USSR in the Post ¥ 224 Brighton 
Beach Ave., Brooklyn, N. v. P.M. Ad- 

COLEBROOK | mission free. 


SCHOOL REGISTRATION 


REGISTER NOW for classes in 
politics, philosophy, 


art, literature, 
classes 


banning Communists from holding 
office, adopted in September, 1941. 
He denies the charge and took the 
floor in his own defense. 


The board vote was eight to two 
| with one member abstaining from 
voting. President. John Green cast 
@ deciding vote, which gave the 
majority the constitutionally re- 
quired two-thirds, it was an-. 
nounced. Secretary-Treasurer 
Philip Van Gelder and Walter S. 
Pollard of San Pedro Local 9 voted 
in opposition and Andrew Pettis of 
Portland, Me., was the abstainer. 
Sam Fox of Local 43, dissenting 
member of the convention’s appeals 
committee, which upheld the GEB, 
Van Gelder and Pollard, headed off 
a group of speakers who pleaded 
with delegates to reject the ouster 
of Velson. 


Fox outlined the evidence pre- 
sented to the ‘appeals committee 
as follows: 

“No, 1. An unnamed government 
official of an unnamed government 
agency testified against him. 


“No. 2. Two people who -did not 
appear but gave their testimony 
through a third said that they knew 
he was a Communist in 1929. 

“No, 3. The dean of Thomas Jef- 
ferson high school said *that he had 
been a ‘Communist and rebellious’ 
student. 


“No. 4. A confidential report from 
@ government agency was said to 
be ‘in receipt,’ But it appears there 
is no receipt and I have not seen 
it. The. committee has not seen 
it and no one has seen it.” 

An indication of the forces lined 
up against Velson may be seen in 
the stand taken by Delegate James 
Dempsey of Kearney, N. J., Local 
16. Dempsey, who spoke against 
Velson in the debate, earlier was 


the resolution in support of Harry 
Bridges. 

Van Gelac: said that he voted 
in the minority along with Pollard 
“because I did not think there was 
sufficient evidence.” Declaring him- 
self wholeheartedly opposed to Com- 
munism, the secretary - treasurer 
said that he considered the best 
judges of a man’s character his co- 


|workers and revealed that the -en- 


tire executive board of Local 13 
had testified 6n Velson’s behalf. 

Van Gelder described the ouster 
move as “a very dangerous thing.” 
“I am very fearful because I my- 
self have been subjected to pretty 
fierce slanders during the last few 
days,” he said. “I fear that those 
who have enemies may next be 
pent Ce a 


- People went slightly batty. 


one of a minority voting against) 
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Chapter 3: Sports and Its Effect 
Upon Nations, Peoples and Ideas 
ERASERS OAT! OL, () WW SSRSRSISSHIEISRETERERENDEDEEDOEDOEEEEETESEREIN. 


For the past two days we have attempted to analyze 
the reasons for the mass appeal and popularity of sports 
the world over. This discussion, as you know, stems from 
the fact that the YCL at its convention next month will 
change the name and character of its organization which 
will be based as much on sports as on politics. 

We fondly hope that we have been able to provoke some thought 
on this vital subject and we sincerely hope we have been able to 
contribute something in the way of understanding this world-wide 
phenomenon. 

Now that we have studied the reasons for the popularity of sports, 
let us see what effect sports have had on society, what role sports 
have played in the life A vraeee: and Tr 


Sports Old as Civilization 


Sports are as old as civilization itself. In a way sports have 
been, over the centuries, a high form of “socialist competition” 
where people competed against each other in an atmosphere of 
friendship, comraderie and mutual respect. 

Sports have acted as a go-between for different peoples and na- 
tions. It has brought together whole peoples after everything else 
had failed. The story of the Olympics dates back to 776 years before 
Christ. 

The Olympic games of the Greeks marked the first attempt to 
unify a nation through the medium of sports, At the time of the 
first Olympics the Greek people were mostly separate, warring cliques, 
divided among Macedonia, Epirus and Peloponnesus. Through the 
medium of the Olympic games they were brought together and for the 
first time became a eget neuen with one tongue, one culture, 
culture. ° 


‘To Educate Peoples’ 


from the world picture until January 1894, when the Frenchman Pierre 
de Coubertin started a campaign to revive it. In writing of the need 
for the games, de Coubertin said: “Before all things it is necessary 
that we should preserve in sport those characteristics of nobility and 
chivalry which have distinguished it in the past, so that it may con- 
tinue to play the same part in the education of the peoples of today 
as it played so admirably in the days of ancient Greece.” 

As you can readily see, the modern Olympic games were re-created 
not so much for mere sports, It was re-created in order to “play a 
part in the education of es peor. ‘s 


Sports as a Unifier of Pooples 

It is obvious then, that sports have acted as a unifier of peoples 
and nations. Here in America there are untold examples of the type 
of unification it has created. 

Take for example the simple, ordinary business of organized base- 
ball. Examine the spectacle of teams representing cities—the Dodgers, 
the Cardinals, the Pirates, the Cubs and so forth. Do not these teams 
represent their respective cities as more than mere baseball teams? 

Ne * * 

Remember the year 1941 when the Dodgers won their first National 
League pennant in twenty years? What happened in the fair city of 
Brooklyn then was indicative of the manner in which sports have be- 
come indissoluably associated with the welfare, history and traditions 
of cities. The demonstrations of joy in Brooklyn following the winning 
of the pennant were unprecedented in the history of the borough. 
What mattered it that none of the 

players on the team came from Brooklyn itself? The big thing was 
that they represented Brooklyn, that they embodied the hopes and 
aspirations of some three million citizens. 

On a lesser scale this holds true for every city in the country. 

In 1936 when the Detroit Tigers won their pennant in 25 

years the city went wild—much the same as Brooklyn. Work 

stopped in the great factories of that city. The workers, the 
middle class elements, the monied classes, all rallied around the. 
team in a manner which was simply amazing. Stars of the team 
were showered with uncounted gifts. Workers in the shops 
chipped in to buy automobiles for their heroes. The players of 
the team were by far the most beloved people in the city. And 
when: the cry was heard: “Hank Greenberg for Mayor” or 

“Mickey Cochrane for Governor” it was more than impetuous 

enthusiasm, it was a sincere expression of the love the people 
** felt for the men who had brought fame and glory to the city 

through the medium of athletic competition. 
* * 7 


The Nazis ws. Joe Louis , 


Perhaps the most dramatic example of the importance of sports 
in the relations between peoples and even societies, was the one which 
the Nazi regime created in 1938 when Max Schmeling fought Joe 
Louis for the heavyweight championship of the world. 

Now it was not new for chauvinists to attack the idea of a Negro 
being the “Champion of the World.” Way back at the turn of the 
century when Jack Johnson became the first member of his race to 


+ take the title, reactionaries all over the country provoked “race riots.” 


These Ku Kluxers foamed at the mouth and for years led a frustrated, 
bitter existence. The infamous “White Hope” campaign was started 
and all attempts were made to win back the title from Johnson in 
order to “prove” a non-existent “white supremacy.” 

In the case of Louis and Schmeling the struggle between the 
forces of progress. and reaction became tense because after Louis’ 
early defeat at the hands of Schmeling the whole Nazi regime 
trumpeted this as a manifestation of the superiority and invincibility 
of “Aryanism” over democracy. | 

After Joe had been beaten in that fight the entire controlled 

Nazi press heaped abuse and scorn on him. They predicted that 

in the second fight Schmeling would again hammer Joe into 

submission, They made of a prize fight a serious. international 

political struggle which moved and stirred the whole world. 

The night of the fight some 200 members of the German consulate, 
replete in Nazi uniforms, stormed the Yankee Stadium, marching to 
their ringside seats in military fashion, saluting with their upraised 
arms and heiling constantly. 

When Louis, realizing that more was at stake than his title, 
smashed the Aryan “invincible” into the dust within two minutes of 
the first round with a fury unmatched in modern ring annals, he 
helped rip to shreds the whole corrupt, rotten “Aryan supremacy” 
theory. The democratic world was beside itself with joy. Anti-fascists 
the world over took heart, rejoiced as if a great war of liberation had 
been won. Among the Negro people especially, this victory of Louis 
over Schmeling was a vindication of their own strength, their own 
innate ability. How can anyone forget the stirring, heart-moving 
demonstration which took place in Harlem a few minutes after Schmel- 
ing had been counted out, a screaming wreck upon the canvas? 

And it is significant that this demonstration was completely 
political in character. Flags of the Ethiopian republic, raped by 
fagcist Italy, waved in the streets of Harlem all night. Negroes 
went out of their way to greet, hug, kiss and shake the hands 
of any Jewish person they could find. Their victory was the 
victory of the Jews too. And they made no attempt to conceal it. 


In Germany, the Nazi,regime was so shocked horrified, its 
prestige so shattered, that in its usual criminal y it yelled that 
Louis had fouled Schmeling. But no one of course ved that and 
who knows what the true reaction of the German le themselves 


were to this defeat of the man who had been built up to represent 
the “invincibility” of the Aryan system? 
= * ¢ * 


Thus, even from these few incidents in the history of sports, it 
is clear that sports play a vital part among peoples and even among 
nations and political ideologies. 
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Change the World 


By MIKE GOLD 


Romain Rolland, greatest of France’s 
living authors, has been seized and sent 
to a German concentration camp. 


' This sad bulletin filtered through last 
week via a London newscast, and with it, 
y thousands of Americans must have received 

a fresh shock of anti-Nazi horror and hatred. 
For Romain Rolland has been revered in this 
country not only for his epic 


Romain Rolland Is Held as 
Hostage by the Nazi Scum 


is a sign that they are planning their final cam- 
paign on terror and confusion. — 

Hitherto, they had tried to keep a section ol 
French opinion neutral by pretending to tolerate 
the familiar harvest of French art and literature. 

Outside the boundaries of direct political dis- 


cussion, using only an Easopian symbolism like | 


that once practiced in Czarist Russia, many French 
authors and artists continued to function under 
the Nazi terror and to keep alive the germs of the 


> anne Be s0-= 


— i 


spirit of free France, Even authors like Louls 
Aragan published poetry without making com- 
promises with the foul spirit of collaboration with 
the Nazi practiced by traitors like the Cocteaus 
and Guitrys. 

Thus the 77-year-old Rolland could remain un- 
molested in his hermitage within conquered France. 
But now he has been seized as @ hostage, and it is 
certain that with him hundreds of others of the 
best sons and daughters of French culture have 
been taken, 

Goebbels once threatened that if the Nazis 
were pushed off the stage of Europe, “they would 
leave shutting the door with-a slam never heard 
before in history.” 


novel, “Jean Christophe,” or for 
the fact that he was once award- 
ed the Nobel Priz* in Literature, 
but for his whole life. 

It has been the singular 
purity of Rolland’s character, 
which gleamed like a  battle- 
flag of spiritual freedom above 
the murk and confusion of 
European intellectual decadence. 

Rolland has been more than 
an author. He is a sage, a 
teacher and a great citizen of the world. In youth 
he turned to Tolstoy as his master. The cor- 
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respondence between the ardent young French 
student and the old Russian ‘pilgrim reads like a 
burning page of the conscience of our times. 
After Tolstoy passed on, it was this young 
disciple in France who became the burning con- 


Rolland and his fellow-authors will be held as 
security for the lives of scum like Goebbels and 
Hitler. 

It is known that many intellectuals from all 
conquered Europe have already been confined. It is 


ro 
a 


acience of Europe. 


Rolland protested against the profiteers of all 
lands who brought on the first World War and 
came out of it wealthier and more powerful for 


a gangster kidnapping campaign on a world scale, 
and the recent arrest of the Pope by Nazi troops 
was but another episode in it—the Pope himself 
now being a hostage for Hitler’s security. 


By Beth McHenry 
Neither Broadway nor Hollywood successes seem to 
have affected the personality of Katherine Dunham, the 
evil. _ In Poland the Nazis were still fresh and opti- peaytiful dancing star whose current show at the Martin 


“They encouraged me to dance 
and learn music all right,” she 
said, “but when it came to select- 
ing dancing for a career they 
tried to dissuade me. mother 
sl agg aytiny 8 o like | dian and purely creative” compo- | she had been subjected to jim 


herself, so we compromised. I went sitions. crow in a hotel. . ; 


payne a x 
Katherine Dunham and her company are now now appeal 
ing at the Martin Beck Theatre in a “Tropical Revue.” — a“ 


Romain Rolland was a friend of the first Work- 

9 er’s republic, the Soviet Union, from the stormy 

day of its birth. He championed the rights of the 
colored peoples, and was a foe of imperialism. 

While France’s literary world lay mortally sick 

with boulevard mysticism of the Jean Cocteaus, 


mistic at the game of conquering the world. They ; , 
expected to slice up Poland, and divide it between Beck theatre has all New York talking. She appears 


“Aryan” bosses of the Nazi regime, who would live | neither snobbish nor shy and she goes about her business wats Het ss The revue at the Martin Beck oe 
Bavint like medieval lords. Hence, in Poland almost | quietly backstage, dealing with the eae Se yap Be gg am was originally scheduled for two Not Her First mee 
the entire intelligentsia has been exterminated, all stagehands, the orchestra leader. , pynham that she is to the dance worked in fine for I was able to weeks but now it’s on for an in- ene 
the brains of the nation, doctors, authors, scientific | autograph seekers and publicity | wnat Marian Ancerson is to song | combine it with the dance.” definite run and Miss Dunham has 
and cultural workers of every description. people with a sort of calm assur- | and it sounds hike a good compar- had to alter her calendar consid- 


cond yon rege Pag omar sarcoma ew The Nazis did not think they would ever need | ance that puts everyone at ease | ison For Katherine Dunham's | 9" 4 erably because of it. 

ae ha » eageaty ie rpg Pa iagro ds See these Polish intellectuals as hostages. But now the | 4 Visit talent was go rich and strong that,| Fellowship Commenting on the scandalous 
has turn th are kidné the > i 

the people’s traditions of the great French Rev- tide turned, and they napping Backstage it was readily recognized early in In 1935 Miss Dunham obtained | jim crow which Fept her and her 


Romain Rollands for whatever gangsters necessities her life and has brought her | a Julius Rosenwald fellowship ana 4 
the dark future holds for them. We went backstage the other | sney rapidly to tie beak of the | went to the Wet baa wierns | Oe eo oe 

And the more they become desperate, the more | Méht to interview Miss Dunham | profession despite the fact that | she studied primitive dancing for | ™8 New York hotels, including 
does a second front become vital, if anything is | “ter seeing her Tropical Review | che is a Negro and things aren't | her Master’s Thesis. She says her | the Astor and the Algonquin, Miss 
to be left of the mind and heart and physical | " Which she anc her company of | giwavs easy for Negro artists in | dances have their source in re- | Dunham said she hopes soon to go 
being of all Europe. When a Harry Hopkins tells | “itty make fools out of those. 4merica. search in Martinique, Haiti | with a delegation from Equity to 
us blandsly‘that the war may well stretch to 1949 | Critics who emphasize only the | Trinidad and Jamaica But they're | the New York Hotel Owners As- 
he is sabotaging the Second Front and condemning | “Mt” aspect of the show. For She Chose Yiot only tribal or folk in quality. | sociation and aemand an end to 
Europe to a physical and moral death. esnetene Aen is a lot more | To Dance Rather she says they are a com- | discrimination. It was the (first 
gna lore ah rained agree, Eig GOOG the other | Dination of “U. &. A, West In- | time “outside of St. Louis” that 
take her place om the American | night how she began as a little 


olution, 


He was the voice of France’s immortal heroism 
and health. The Popular Front was his vindica- 
tion, his answer to the boulevard cynics and 
American literary emigres who everywhere spread 
the Nazified rumor that “France was finished.” 
That the Nazis have now seized Romain Rolland 


v of the most gifted dancers ever tu 


4 About the Stage and her repertoire reveals | girl to try and convince her ‘i 
On the Air not only hard work and research | parents that the dance was the A N. E. | 
Commentators but a deeply creative quality that | thing for her. Her mother was a e W / mM 


stems from the inner being of Miss | schoo] teacher in Joliet, Illinois 

LOWELL THOMAS, WJZ; 6:45 P.M.—It would | nyunham, who's been dancing | and her father had a cleaning 
be unfair to call this staunch, hearty radio voice @ | since she was eicht. and dyeing business there, though 
commentator. Thomas first off, has never written Someone sali of Katherine | he was musically iaclined. 
one word that he speaks over the air. He has a 
“ghost” writer, whose task it is to “slant” the news 
so that the homey, small-townishly smug Thomas 
personality comes through. 

Definitely aimed at rural audiences, Thomas 
never predicts. He adds his phony explorer’s aura 
when he mentions far-off places. Dedicated to 
“the American way,” Thomas is definitely > 
perialist in sympathies. 

SYDNEY MOSELEY, WOR; 6 P.M.—In a faded ) ° . * 

British accent he rambles about the globe as he LISA. SERGIO, WQXR; 7 P.M.—Here is the 
warmly takes you into his confidence. Hé makes most cultured voice on the air, with incredibly- 
you feel you are his equal. perfect diction. A liberal, Miss Sergio, has taken a 

When we last caught him, he was elaborating welcome stand on Darlanism in our State Depart- 
on the Churchill speech to the House of Commons. ment. She is most definitely win-the-war. Her 
Moseley assured us that Churchill couldn’t be comment is at times profound. 
wrong; of course not in so many words, but this Her listeners are quite conscious that Miss 
meaning was clearly there. Sergio can read. She often bases entire programs 

This commentator is a radio newcomer. He on TIMES or TRIBUNE editorials, NATION or 
makes no attempt at deep interpretation; he NEW REPUBLIC articles’ or the like. She is above 
leaves you as he found you—but slightly more  10w prejudice, and yet her mid-European approach 


Last week, in response to a letter from 
“R.T.,” we promised a review of the radio 
commentators. We pitched in with en- 
thusiasm. We were quite sure we could 
handle this job; we were convinced we 
could enlighten our correspondent. 

At the moment, we are not so sure. It has been 
@ nerve-numbing week. We gave our all; at times, 
we even gritted our teeth. And so, in all their 


confusion, here are the commentators. 
7 a + 


“Holy Matrimony’ 
At the Roxy Theatre 


“HOLY MATRIMONY,” a 20th Century-Fox Picture, directed a gg 
duced and written by Nynnally Johnson; with Monty Woolley, Gracie 


Laird Cregod, Una O'Connor, Alan Mowbray, Melville Cooper, Franklin Pang- 
uess Who born. At the Roxy. 
Arnold Bennett’s novel “Buried Alive” has been re- 
He could have been an honest man, 
And earned his bread like honest folks. 
He could have been a funny man 
And made his dollars telling jokes. 


But no! He had a mental twist 
And chose to be a calumnist. 


suscitated for Monty Woolley’s purposes in “Holy Matri- 
mony,” now at the Roxy, and if the bones creak drily, blame 
the dust that has accumulated since the novel was interred. 


The humof of “Holy Matrimony” rests in the category 
of the subdued-chuckle brand of®— 
|light-heartednéss. It is of the land-| oo a cgpegepeemeereengarcome cere 
ed gentry type of foolishment, well-| 2 ae oe capa 
behaved and never (well, almost) 
neve). permitting itself to become 
so vulgarly ostentatious as to lapse 
into a guffaw. The picture has a 
brittle character which prevents 
the audience from becoming up- 
roariously happy, lest the straw 
man who is furnishing the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour break into a 


A COLUMNIST is quite a bird. 
He sits, and he pontificates. 
He tells the wonders he has heard, 
And sometimes he prevaricates. 
But he—this rank-souléd pigeon—he 
Garners his“ bread and calumny. 


He raves and sputters every day 
' At unions and democracy. 
He fumes and froths—there‘s Hell to pay 


confused. often leads her sadly astray. She is definitely one Each time he thinks of Franklin D. 

. . . of the better commentators. He's Hitler's warm apoloaiat, neat pile of whiskers. 
QUINCY, HOWE, WABC; 6 P.M.—Compilete, we . . This mean, and crabby ¢alumnist. Necessity Not the : 

= curt and concise, Howe reminds us of TIME JOHANNES STEEL, WMCA; 7:30 P.M. — The Mother of This One | 


magazine. He is less interpretative for CBS than 
he was for WQXR. Usually he throws out all the 
possibilities in a situation, and lets you take your 
choice. reveal. He loves to predict, and when he does in 
He is glibly confident. And although he can be his strident uneven voice, he is sometimes lugu- 
naive, he is less objectionable than most of his brious. 
colleagues. His most marked political orientation: But Steel is the most progressive commentator; 
the British Eupire can't be wrong. : he is win-the-war as quickly as possible. And he 
is not afraid to criticize or condemn those in high 
EDWIN C. HILL, WABC; 6:15 P.M.—Here is places. He is very well-informed. We could wish 
“THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE NEWS,” whatever he would calm down, somewhat. 
that is supposed to mean. Hill is strictly a Hearst . * * 
newsreel man with a penchant for being emotional. 
His voice can become vibrant with feeling at 
the slightest opportunity the news dispatches af- 
ford. We,doubt any of our readers can stand him, 
especially when he gives you the “human” touch. 
‘ His politics, like his entire approach, are an 
aural adaptation of the Journal-American. 


best.on the air, Stee] sometimes shoots wide of the 
truth. He is fond of mentioning that he has 
sources, whose identity he must of course not 


He hates the Negroes and the Jews; 
Against the foreigners inveighs; 
And all progressives he’ll accuse 
Of “Moscow-fostered” wiles and ways. 
He spreads division, fear, and doubt. 
He red-baits till his eyes pop out. 


The invention around which the 
film is built requires of the audience, 
for amusement’s sake, that it de- 
velop quite early in the affair an 
affectionate regard for the principal 
character. But the spectator is pre- 
vented from entering into this mar- 
riage of convenience because “Holy 
Matrimony” is full of the tinsel of : 
chatter rather goa the merry|°bscurity possesses him. But life’s 


long fingefs soon reach out and 
sounds of the tinkli upti lls. 
. ng nuptial bels-| unk the Gute a chert of law, there 


to become the story center of a 
controversy as to whether he is or 


A loyal servant of his boss, 
He does his dirtiest and worst. 
He ought to wear the Iron Cross— Pe 
He and his soul-mate, Will the First. 
Appeasement’s sour apologist 


Is he, 
Well, there you have part of the picture. Next ae Ch pale mace ‘He Want To 


week we will report on some other prognosticators. Be Alone pain d 
hot goal all - has not been in vain, “R. T.” We Consider the situation. The great- ayer bape a or et siete 
as we have been courageous, and are quite est painter of his time (circa 1905)|two moles on his collarbone. With 


eligible for some sort of award for valor beyond 
and above the call of duty. : is arecluse,far from the maddening/Gracie Fields’ motherly assistance, 


MONTY WOOLLEY 


York 11, New 


You sailors whom this coward smears! chosen for publication 


You workers whom such knaves revile! 
You folks at whom this Quisling sneers 

And rants in true Joe Goebbels’ style! 
It is an honor so to be 


Pa, crowds of his day. For 25 years|;Monty produces the moles, settles 
PETER IVY. Condemned and cursed by such as he! he has resolutely sheltered himself|the case, and retires once more to 
: winches Walled, hd tay bt and produced great art for people|the wilderness with his brush and 
* Buy a Bond Today 3:55-WQXR—News; Symphony Seuate’ 7:30- “Waahcal bene Orlane mas he despised. Deep into the wilder-|Gracie. The valet, of course, is dis- 
| 4: WRAP Damenese arte, Savtch WOR Variety Music * ness where his brush is at work,| possessed from his niche in the 
Back the Attack. WJZ-—Blue Prolics, Variety” W ADC mawone Ranger—Sketch = /q letter, penetrates, bearing the|British Valhalla. | 
1776 | be I | 8 75 bk ae Haicop cpa WMCA—Johannes Steel, Comments |royal seal of Buckingham Palace.|' You can see that, had Woolley | 
| ® 9 ° 4:03-WMCA—Recorded Music 1:46- Se Te ae - News - |The painter (Monty Woolley) is) been ami his own, he would have) hat ston 
4:15-WEAF—Stella Dallas—Sketch * ad d back to England to be/d r rtunity f 
9 ‘as 8:00-WEAF—Lucille Manners, Soprano; |SUmmone a iscove ampie Oppo y tor | 
F RIDAY S RADIO F EATU RES 4:30-WEAP_Lsrenzo "donee: Sketch wane ee eather Seton knighted for his achievements. The/the full employment of his caustic | _WERY 
|—Westbrook Van Voorhis, News wilcioes Godwin, New Gay of the ceremony, his valet takes|tongue. The results might have. 
‘ pet OR—Full d Ahead, Variet ; : ; ane. | 
9:00 A.M.—WNYC, Masterwork Hour WJZ, Meet Your Navy Gin: a Rt ~ Ww Gon liga | Archer—Sketch ill, expires, the death certificate is|been somewhat shocking to the. Continvous | Wee ViGI URL 
6:15 P.M.—WABC, Third War Loan Show 9:30 P.M.—WOR, Double or Nothing 4:55-W News: Walte Music i 03- wilinshees Lawrence, Barents er’s name, and amid scenes of na-|have resulted in funnier entertain- Midnite Sh 


5:00- F—When a Girl Marries—Play 


8:15-WOR—Talk—Jimmy Wal 
The 


WABC, That Brews , WwW Parker Wamily Sketch 
F B ter Boy we tan Matstone aheteh Show | 8:30-WEAF—All-Time Hit Parade 


valet (!) is deposited in a crypt at} The direction, the acting and the | . . f 
10:00 P.M.—WABC, Bob Hawk Quiz Show WABC—Judith Evelyn, Reading WIE Mest Your Navy—Variety Westminster Abbey. The painter|photography all combine in a de- ACADEMY 
10:03 P.M.—WMCA, City Council Bond Selling Session | 5.93.wmoa— 


WABC—Adventures of the Thin Map rri th alet’s intended wife) liberate fashion to off mild 
Recorded Musi marries é valet’s nde er a 
:15-WEAP—Portia Paces Life—Skétch 6:95-Oae cereeind  Gherwood ly 


7:05 P.M.—WJZ, Saludos Amigos, Variety 

8:00 P.M.—WABC, Corliss Archer, Sketch 
WQXR, Symphony Hall 

8:30 P.M.—WOR, Sherlock Holmes 


tional distress the body of theiment for the (circa 1943) audience. 
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10:15 P.M.—W4JZ, Third War Loan Drive WOM The Wikck Mood Sketch out—News and retires to Paradise Valley injenjoyable passing of time. 
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9:00-W —Ever g es ABs urray o scons mn Bullet WQXR—News; ord Album 
WJZ—-Breakfast Club—Variety P11:465 erg Pet yt 2: :03- -WMCA—Recorded Music WQXR—Music- to Remember 10:00-WEAF—T y: Riggs, Come dy NOW 
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AFL Endorsement 


© Na action of the State Federation of La- 

! bor committee on endorsements in back- 
ing the Republican candidate for lieutenant 
governor, Joe E. Hanley, is both shocking 
and amazing. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tior can it be said to represent the attitude 
of labor in the state. | 
- While we don’t profess to know all the 
motives that entered into the decision, some 
factors are quite clear. 

A lot of the craft unionists are bewildered 
by necessary. wartime controls and yearn 
for the good old days, free from government 
“interference,” which the Republicans prom- 
ise. Anti-Roosevelt intrigue within the 
Democratic Party also played its part. 
~ But the central question is the utter fail- 
ure of the AFL leaders to:grasp the great 
national and international issues involved 
in the election. Completely immersed in 
petty craft considerations, a few legislative 
handouts on some minute questions are 
enough to win them over. The fact that a 
Republican victory will strengthen the hand 

-of the negotiated peace crowd and will em- 
- olden the obstructionists is beyond them. 
‘ The Daily News told us some time ago 
- +*what the major issue in the campaign is: 
War weariness versus support to the Presi- 
-“@ent’s unconditional surrender policies. Sen- 
ator Hanley himself recently indicated that 
* the issue is Deweyism versus the President. 

Those handling General Haskell’s cam- 
_ #paign are somewhat responsible for the AFL 
_2&ction. Thus far the Democratic-ALP candi- 
- date has been completely silent. Had he 
spoken out clearly on the central issue, the 
AFL leaders might have acted otherwise. 
_ The AFL action places increased emphasis 
' on the American Labor Party’s role in the 
4 _ campaign, and presents a challenge to it. 
» he AFL endorsement does not change 
the character of the election. And it will not 
‘ _ seriously impair General Haskell’s chances 
if the forces behind him draw the proper 
conclusions regarding the nature of the 


campaign. 
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_ 3-Power Parley 
7 _ PHE scheduled three-power conference of 


_ \#@ foreign ministers of the United States, 
" Britain and the Soviet Union will be of vital 
~ ‘importance, as Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden said in Parliament the other day. 
-~: ‘The main problems facing the conference 
» would undoubtedly present themselves in 
"quite another form than today if the second 
"front should already be under way by the 
time the conference opens. 
In his speech, Eden reiterated.the British 
_ government’s desire to build lasting co- 
operation with the Soviet Union on the basis 
_ of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty. “A similar state- 
> ment was made by Secretary of State Hull 
in his recent speech on foreign policy. But 
in both pronouncements there is to be found 
inference that it is the Soviet govern- 
ent which is lacking in the spirit of col- 
‘boration. The same note is to be found 
respect to various “appeals” for a 
ing with Stalin. 
However, neither Eden nor Hull found it 
nec to attack the strong anti-Soviet 
- influences operating within their own coun- 
te Nor did they mention the other agree- 
| ment which was signed at the same time 
"as the Anglo-Soviet Treaty and the Roose- 
__ yelt-Molotov statement on American-Soviet 


+ ‘ 
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: “3 nity. We are referring to the agreement 
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which there are differences of policy, as in- 
dicated by Eden, and which will be among 
the subjects for discussions at the forth- 
coming conference, it must be borne in mind 
that these differences do not arise merely 
as between the Soviet and Anglo-American 
Allies. On the matter of policy towards the 
European peoples, for example, quite a num- 
ber of governments-in-exile, not to speak of 
the democratic forces in Britain and Amer- 
ica as well as in Europe, have been extreme- 
ly critical of AMG and the official Anglo- 
American policy of ignoring the anti-fascist 
people’s forces. 

In fact, Eden found it necessary to reply 
to the sharp criticism of these policies in 
the Parliamentary debate. 


In any case, the tri-partite conference © 


cannot succeed by words alone. The most 
important thing is to make the military 
coalition vital and strong by the develop- 
ment of full, coalition warfare. It is also 
necessary to bring to that conference the 
will of the American and British people to 
shorten the war and to establish collabora- 
tion with the Soviet Union upon an equal 
and friendly basis. 


‘Times’ & Rubber Union 


Co desire of the rubber workers for a 

western offensive and a short war, as we 
reported Wednesday, was expressed in a 
resolution adopted on the first days of the 
Toronto convention of the United Rubber 
Workers. 

The resolution denounced the defeatist ne- 
gotiated peace advocates who desire a long 
war as sabotaging the second front offensive. 
President Sherman Dalrymple, too, expressed 
a similar position in his report. ; 

Today’s story (Page 1) reaffirms this. 

By the third day of the convention, how- 
ever, the forces of confusion and hesitancy 
did their work when another second front 
resolution was turned down. President Dal- 
rymple fell for the line of “waiting a year” 
and “saving lives.” Others charged that call- 
ing for an immediate second front implied 
lack of confidence in the military leaders and 
the President. 

It is the second action that the New York 
Times found to be “news that’s fit to print.” 
It was jubilantly placed in the most favored 
spot on the front page. The earlier action 
of the convention, like all second front reso- 
lutions from many unions in recent weeks, 


. got no attention from the Times. 


Our readers need hardly be told that the 
Times is campaigning against a western 
offensive, so that such discriminatory choice 
of news on its part, is quite understandable, 

The efforts to make the issue that of con- 
fidence in the military leaders and the Presi- 
dent aim to sidetrack the real question. Ac- 
tually the attacks upon the second front are 
bound up with attacks against the President 
and his entire unconditional surrender policy. 
They come from the people who want a 
protracted war, an understanding with Hit- 
ler, and more time in which to establish 
themselves firmly for a post-war reactionary 
era in America. To speed the second front 
is to combat these elements and support the 
President’s policy. 

As to the military experts, from the pages 
of the Times we learn that they are, at best, 
divided. General Marshall as General Mc- 
Naughton of Canada and many others, are 
described as among those who favor early 
action in France. = ° 

It is high time some of our labor leaders 
examine their arguments against a second 
front. They will find that in addition to 
being outworn, they echo the cry of those 


who want no second -now or later. 
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A Dangerous Trend 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 23. 
i pom, weeks have passed since 
Earl Browder said: “It is 
an illusion to think that we can 
cOme closer to. Britain by weaken- 
ing our relations with the Soviet 
Union.” In these three weeks the 
truth of Browder’s warning has be- 
come increasingly clear. 
The drums have been beating in 
this brief period as never before 
for an Anglo-American combina- 


tion as against a Soviet-Anglo- 


American coalition. 


Prime Minister Churchill appear- 
ed to strengthen this trend with his 
Cambridge speech endorsing basic 
English as the new world language— 
and urging continuation of the 
Anglo-American combined chiefs of 
staff after the war. 

Forrest Davis in his Saturday 
Evening Post article said that it is 
now the official policy of this gov- 
ernment to establish closer relations 
with Britain in an effort to counter- 
act Soviet influence and strength. 


ECRETARY of State Cordell Hull 

flatly denied this. And while it 
may be true that this is not the 
official policy of our government, 
there is unquestionably a signifi- 
cant trend in this direction. 

This is one of the trends which 
is now visible in Washington. But 
there is another directly contradic- 
tory trend which is also coming to 
the surface. 

At the very moment that the 
propaganda drive for an exclusive 
Anglo-American alliance has be- 
come most intense there have ap- 
peared signs of friction between 
Great Britain and the United 

States. 

During the discussion of the Ful- 
bright resolution in the House, 
the America Firsters concentrated 
more of their fire on Great Britain 
than on the Soviet Union. 

There may not have been much 
news in the fact that Rep. Clare 
Hoffman for the umpteenth time 
charged that Great Britain was try- 
ing to dominate the United States. 

But there was news in the fact 
that Rep.” Jessie Sumner, the hys- 
terical Illinois defeatist, and the 
Chicago Tribune and Cissy Patter- 
son’s Washington Times - Herald 
have seized on reports that General 
George C. Marshall will become the 
commander of the armies which are 
to invade Europe across the British 
Channel and will be replaced as 
chief of staff. 


pert get me wrong. I don’t be- 
lieve for a moment the Chicago 
Tribune and Times-Herald stories 
that there is a sinister British plot 
to demote General Marshall. Com- 
mand of the armies that will in- 
vade Western Europe wouldn’t be 
a demotion for any general. 
Besides, there are reports here 
that in the event Marshall is trans- 
ferred to the field the functions of 
the chief of staff will be. limited. 
In other words, there is a strong 
possibility that Marshall will retain 
his policy-making functions even in 
the event that he is no longer chief 
of staff. 

Then there is another factor to 
remember. Army politics are very 
complicated business. And I don’t 
pretend to know all the ins and 
outs. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that Lieut. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, chaif of the Services of 
Supply, would like to become chief 
of staff in Marshall’s place. 

Ambitious, able and domineering, 
Gen. Somervell has risen fast since 
the time that he was a Lieut. Col. 
in charge of WPA in New York only 
a few years ago. I am convinced 
personally that he is one of the 
most dangerous men in Washington. 

Gen. Somervell has been the driv- 
ing force behind Army moves to 
take over control of production, 
manpower, shipping and practically 
everything else in the government. 
He is said to have blocked Lend- 
Lease shipments to both the Soviet 
Union and England, and to have 
emphasized shipping as a major ob- 
Stacle to a second front in Western 
Europe. He has many friends in 
high places. Harry Hopkins is ‘e- 
ported to be one of them. : 

But when all this is said, there 
is still something else in the pic- 
ture. From everything T-have been 
able to gather, Gen. Marshall has 
differed with the British military 
people and with Prime Minister 
Churchill on the second front 
issue. 

a ~ * 
(= MARSHALL has apparently 
become convinced that an inva- 
sion across the channel in force is 
the quickest and least costly way of 
winning the war. While the Ameri- 
can Navy and Army men are by 


‘By Adam Lapin—_ 


no means unanimous on this, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt apparently had the 
support of Gen. Marshall and other 
high officers in urging the speeding 
up of the Anglo-American time- 
table at Quebec. 


Top-notch British officials, in- 


cluding Churchill, are said, on the * 


other hand, to have held to the 
concept of postponing the invasion 
of Western Europe in favor of .at- 
tacks in the Balkans. 

The best evidence I know for all 
this is: the public record, 

Before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, Gen. Marshall .empha- 
sized the need for great offensive 
actions to avoid “protracted opera- 
tions which would involve great 
losses.” He hit the same offensive 
note in his speech to the American 
Legion in which he expressed the 
hope that actions now being plan- 
ned “will bring the conflict to an 
early end.” 

Churchill told the British par- 
liament that Anglo-American mili- 
tary operations so far have been no 
substitute for a second front. But 
Churchill again accented the point 
he made in his speeches in the 
United States. He said that the 
second front woul? be opened “at 
what we and our American es 
judge to be the right time.” There 
is an obvious emphasis here on the 
distinction between what the Soviet 
Union thinks is the right time and 
the Anglo-American view. 


And this seems to me to be a 
false and dangerous emphasis. In- 
Sistence on delaying the second 
front has not only jeopardized re- 
lations between the Soviet Union 
and the Anglo-American powers. 
It has accentuated differences be- 
teen England and the United States, 
These differences have apparently 
been not only on timing but also on 
such matters as the proportion of 
British and American troops to be 
used in an invasion across the chan- 
nel. 


It is a fantastic thing that the 


‘ defeatists should pretend to cham- 


Pion Gen. Marshall and his views. 
What they are actually champion- 
ing, of course, is the cause of dis- 
ruption and disunity. 

At the root of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican differences w the defeat- 
ists are trying to exploit is the 
failure to open a second front, 
Ballyhoo about basic English and 
the common Anglo-Saxon cultural . 
and juridical tradition won’t help 
the situation. An immediate sec- 
ond front will. 


Churchill, 


State Dept. Stall 


2nd Front, Browder Charges 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“Russian obsession” or special in- 
terest, who have put forth the 
African and Italian campaigns as 
“the second front,” and who have 
dealt with the second front \ issue 
as a matter of issuing numbers to 
various fronts rather thdn a mat- 
ter of military strategy. Churchill 
boldly faced the reality, that the 
second front is only and can only 
be the invasion of Europe through 
France, that this is the only road 
to victory, and that difference of 
opinion is possible among intelli- 
gent men solely on the question of 
timing, when to open the front. 

I trust, since Mr, Churchill has 
been so explicit on this question, 
since we know that Stalin and 
Roosevelt agree, since even the 
New York Times admits that our 
American chief of staff General 
Marshall not only agrees but has 
long been pressing for the im- 
mediate opening of the second 
front, that it will no longer be 
necessary to repeat the old argu- 
ments ad nauseum, but that we 
can limit the debate from now on 
to the single question of timing, 
when should the main blow against 
Germany through France be struck. 

We will not now speak of the 


unly with the question, should there 
be further delay or should we 
strike now. 

* 


Prime Minister Churchill seems 
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blow. But the predominant Amer- 
ican military opinion was expressed 
in the opposite sense by Major 
General Lewis H. Brereton, com- 
manding the United States Army 
Forces in the Middle East, one of 
the few real experts who has 
allowed himself to be quoted. In the 
Times of September 5, in a 
dispatch by C. L. Sulzberger from 
Cairo, the Major General is re- 
ported as saying: 

“Speaking strictly from a mili- 
tary viewpoint, and not taking in 
political or humanitarian con- 
siderations, I believe that we 
must continue driving straight at 
the heart of Germany without 
deviation.. 

“Lopping, off the arms, such as 
Italy and the Balkan Peninsula, 
would be a process which in it- 
self would serve to protract the 
war effort and delay our getting 
at the other job, because of the 
immense amount of shipping and 
manpower required. . . . The mili- 
tary difficulties would be stupen- 
dous. .. . The only vital thing 
there is to pin down a maximum 
of hostile guarding forces so 
they cannot be of use elsewhere. 
.. . If you want to win the war, 
you must keep hammering at 
Germany itself from the air and 
thrusting ever closer to it on the 
ground.” 

a) 

There are several million British 
and American troops in England. 
It is clear that most of these will 
see action only when they are 
thrown across the channel through 
France; aside from the insuperable 
transport difficulties of using mil- 
lions of troops through the Medi- 
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Soviet allies who engage two-thirds 
of the Nazis. 

It is very damaging to the moral 
atmosphere of the United Nations 
teday, to base grand strategy upon 
the argument of weakness on the 
Anglo-American side of the coali- 
tion. In the face of our stupen- 
dous armies and miraculous war 
production, this becomes for the 
rest of the world a testimony of 
moral weakness on our part. 

* 


Finally, the time has come for 
Americans to contemplate the possi- 
bility that we may delay the sec- 
ond front so long that the Red 
Army will already have defeated 
the Nazis on the Eastern Front be- 
fore we have engaged in major 


ion. 

Is that what we want? 

Do we want to avoid any pro- 
portionate share of the fighting in 
this war? 

Do we have the illusion that vic- 
tory can be handed to us on a 
silver platter? 

A terrible awakening is in store 
for us if we are under the sway of 
such reactionary dreams. If that 
should happen, the moral authority 
of America in the world would 


This war is a supreme test of the 
military, economic, political, social, 
and moral fabric of America as of 
every %ther nation. Especially our 
fighting forces have brilliantly 


_ wroved their soundness everywhere 


€ 
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they have met the enemy. 


The moral test is the most 
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inseparable from the union of 
moral with great ma 
It is time for 
the issue 
‘- es 


' of our 160,000 members throughout the nation. 
* 


THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS worth of war 
bonds have been purchased by 140,000 IWO members 
since Pear] Harbor. 

. et 

FROM CHICAGO and all points eastward, our 
national representatives are travelling to attend the 
semi-annual general executive board sessions at 
Fraternal Clubhouse in NYC tomorrow. 


WIN-THE-WAR policies and resolutions will have 
priority in the discussions and decisions of GEB 
deliberations. They will be backed by the activities 


POLITICAL ACTION by labor in the 1943 and 
1944 elections will receive the full attention of our 
leadership. Right now, action is the keynote of our 
lodges and members. 


BACKING BULLETS WITH BALLOTS—the CIO 
political action slogan—will be demonstrated by «# 
joint CIO Community Council-IWO sponsored rally 
this Tuesday, Sept. 28, at 8 P.M. at Brighton Beach 
Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. - 
Speakers will include Barrey Conal, CIO Director of. 
Activities; Lester Zirin, IWO Organizational Di- 
rector of N. Y., amd Jack Bigel, chairman of the 
Second AD-CIO Community Council, and officer of 
the State, County and Municipal Workers of 
America. 


NEGRO-AMERICAN FRATERNALISM will be 
one of the most important topics on the GEB agenda 
Sunday, Sept. 26th. The establishment of the Fred- 
erick Douglass Society of the TWO will be decided, 
Louise Thompson, IWO Vice-President, and Sam 
Patterson, IWO national organizer, both well known 
Negro fraternal leaders, will play leading. parts in 
this new development aiming at achieving a masse 
Negro-American fraternal organization. 


* 


NEGRO-AMERICAN CULTURE will be high 
lighted and dynamically demonstrated at the Harlent 
People’s Art Group concert program: this Sunday 
evening at the Hecksher Theatre, Fifth Ave. and 104th 
St. Our GEB members will attend in full force ta 
witness the offerings of dancers Pear] Primus, Ismay 
Andrews and her Swa-Hili troupe, and to hear 
singers Massie Patterson and Aubrey Pankey and 
the HPAG chorus of fifty voices batoned by Millard 
Thomas. ‘ 

: . 

DETROIT’S CHAMPION IWO BUILDER, Brother 
Mykytew,, gave birth to the idea of celebrating the 
60th birthday of our general secretary, Max Bedacht, 
by recruiting 60 new members into the Order. This 
idea has taken the form of a 60-For-60 Fraternity, 
Builders who piedge to recruit 60 new members by 
Dec. 31, 1943, are wanted now! 


ALL EXPENSES PAID—as a fraternal delegate 
to the 6th National Convention of the TWO—that’s 
the sensational prize a 60-for-60-builder gets if he 
or she falfilis the pledge to recruit 60 new members 
before New Year. Worth trying to win! 


~ 


FURTHERMORE—losers who recruit 30 or more 
by New Year have a second chance for a free trip 
to this cenvention—date yet to be set—by recruiting 
75 new members by June 1, 1944. They will receive 
credit for the 30 or more members recruited up to 
Dec. 31, 1943, in the total of 75. 


PRODUCED by the British Library of Informa- 
tion from a script by the late Eric Knight and 
directed by Paul, Rotha, the documentary deals 
vigorously with the problem of “Freedom From 
Want.” It strikingly portrays the blunders of the 
“one third of a nation” period in American and 
British life, dramatizes the present approach to war- 
time food needs and challenges us to establish a 
World of Plenty in the post war period. Purpose of 
the preview is to share IWO enthusiasm for this 
magnificent documentary with other organizations, 


so that the film can be brought to a wide, popular 
audience. : 


5 Years Ago Today 
In the Daily Worker 
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SEPTEMBER 24, 1938 

THE LEADING EDITORIAL in today’s paper ex- 
poses the role of the Trotzkyites in America in 
aiding Hitler to stab Czechoslovakia in the back. 
In Trotzky’s official organ, published in New 
York City, dated Sept. 24, 1938, we read the 
following: 
“Czechoslovakia is one of the monstrous na<« 
tional abortions produced by the labors of the 
infamous Versailles conference.” 
Having laid this base of fascist propaganda 
identical with the filth broadcast by the fascist 
war-makers, the Trotzkyite spies go on to say: 
“Czechoslovakia’s democracy has never been 
more than a shabby cloak for advanced capitalist 
exploitation. .. . This perspective necessarily 
entails the firmest revolutionary opposition to 
the Czechoslovakian bourgeois state, under any 


Trotzkyites attempt to screen their fifth column 
activities in hehalf of fascism; they are attempt- 
ing to stab Czechoslovakia in the back and to 
oe world peace. Their ‘criticism’ of the Ver- 
sa treaty is spurious, lying propaganda to 
cdver up their fascist aiding counter-revolu- 
tionary spying and sabotaging to aid Hitler in- 
vade Czechoslovakia.” 
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